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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


"HE very uncertainty of the Franco-German situation 

seems to be gradually making some things clear. And 
this by a sort of process of elimination. For instance, 
it is becoming quite certain that France did not go into 
the Ruhr “to collect her debts.” On the other hand, 
itrather appears that Belgium did. Hence the Belgians’ 
desire for short, sharp measures followed by a deal with 
the German Government ; France, on the other hand, is 
content with simply “remaining in occupation,” and 
seems to have no desire even to discuss finance, 


Again, it is very clear that the French object is not 
he demilitarization of the Rhineland. Such compara- 
ively moderate opinion as is represented by M. Philippe 
lillet is irrevocably opposed to the League guarantecing 
he Rhineland after 1985. There is to be absolutely no 





anything except in staying in the Ruhr. But then, 


perhaps, this is their whole object, 





In Germany a dangerous Monarchist plot has been 
discovered, and the plotters have been arrested or dis- 
| persed. Hittler, the Bavarian Fascist, and Ludendorff 
‘are both involved. Unquestionably Germany might 
| have been plunged in civil war during the next month 
‘if the plot had not been discovered. The Communists, 
on the other hand, continue to control Saxony. The 
| path of the Government is not an easy one. But Dr. 
| Cuno has certainly gained in popularity and his Govern- 
;ment in prestige through the prompt and capable sup- 
pression of the Monarchist plot by Herr Severing, the 
Minister of the Interior, At Munich a Prussian Chan- 
cellor has been received with acclamation. This is the 
first effect of the French attempt to dismember the 
Reich. 


In England people are more and more beginning to 
ask whether the Government’s policy of inaction is so 








question of French evacuation before that date, even 
issuming (which is, of course, utterly impossible) that | 
emany had paid the full scale of reparations. After 
985 the French must have complete military access to 
he Rhineland, must build strategic railways there, 
hile Germany must not, of course, bring a policeman 
ithin fifty miles. In other words, France must annex 
¢ Rhineland, 


Here, then, we are arriving at a truer picture of French 
ims, But we might not have realized how extensive 
id how remarkable they are had it not been for the 
ticle in the Figaro of last Saturday. This article, 


'very masterly after all. 


Lord Birkenhead raised the 
whole question of security (British security, not French, 
on this occasion) in the House of Lords on Thursday, 
March 22nd. We spend £120,000,000 a year on arma- 
ments. Yet London could be laid waste in a night. 
There seems to be a mistake somewhere. We do not 
often agree with Lord Birkenhead, but in this case it is 
hard to differ, 

The Supreme Revolutionary Tribunal of Soviet Russia 
has condemned the Roman Catholic Archbishop Ciepliak 
and Mgr. Butkevitch to death. Hitherto, the Sovict has 
not interfered much with the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
in Russia, but the present move is calculated at once to 





hich is-one of a series which have begun to appear 


bove the signature of three stars, is attributed to all | 


rts of sources, all of them important and authoritative, 
d even to the most authoritative of all. It is a 
liberate and reasoned attack on the Entente, as a 





excite anti-Polish sentiment and also to withdraw 
attention from the impending trial of the Patriarch Tikhon 
at Moscow. There were exciting scenes in the House of 
Commons when the Government announced that in spite 
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of the protests of the British representative at Moscow, 
the death sentence had been passed. Mr. Newbold 
was made to feel the isolation of his position as the only 
British Communist in Parliament, since the whole Labour 
Party was united in protesting against the sentences. 
Indeed, protest is universal from all quarters. It is 
almost unthinkable that the Bolsheviks will celebrate 
their Easter by some of the most horrible, because the 
most deliberate, murders that even they have committed. 
If they do so it will, indeed, be a disaster for all Europe, 
since it will make more difficult than ever a resumption 
of trade relations with them, which is, after all, one of 
the few ways that remain of repairing our economic losses. 


Another cause for irritation and misunderstanding 
between Great Britain and America has just been 
removed. In a letter to the Secretary of the Interior, 
Mr. Hughes has announced officially that an alleged 
proclamation signed by Queen Victoria and Lord Salisbury, 
as Secretary of State for India, on September 24th, 1884, 
and expressly excluding American oil companies from 
doing business in Burma, is a bogus document. The 
curious and ungrammatical terminology of the document, 
and the fact that Lord Salisbury was not Secretary of 
State for India in 1884, should have shown the spurious 
character of the proclamation long since. As a matter 
of fact, it has been known and admitted by the State 
Department since the summer of 1921, yet the document 
has been officially referred to and quoted several times 
during the past year. The propagation of this error 
may have been due to the water-tight character of the 
various departments of the United States Government ; 
but now it is happily exposed and will no longer fester 
in earnest breasts. 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday, Lord Islington 
opened a discussion on Palestine describing the bitter 
discontent of the Arabs and asking for papers. We 
notice with much satisfaction that Lord Grey of Fallodon 
seems to be very far from happy about what is happening. 
He was studiously moderate in his language, but he was 
much concerned at the apparently contradictory pledges 
which have been given to the Jews and the Arabs and 
he supported the demand for papers. The worst possible 
policy, as he pointed out, would be to drift into dangerous 
troubles for want of being clear about the facts. We 
heartily agree. We cannot afford a policy of force 
which is ruinous, both financially and morally. 


The strike of Norfolk farm hands reminds us of “ the 
other England.” We are too apt to think only of our 
towns and the fortunes of their factories, to forget that 
agriculture is still the greatest single industry that we 
have. But now the ways of the country are becoming 
more than ever before like those of the town. At the 
end of last week the position was this. The farmers 
wished to reduce wages from 6d. to 54d. an hour and 
to increase the hours of work from fifty to fifty-four. 
The men refused absolutely the increase of hours, but 
seemed willing to negotiate on the wages. Last Saturday 
both sides attended a Conference at the Bishop of 
Norwich’s palace. Here was a last touch of an older, 
happier England lingering on into an industrial dispute. 
The Bishop commented on the real lack of bitterness 
displayed by both sides. The men admitted the farmers’ 
real difficulty in keeping land cultivated at the present 
rates of pay—low though they are; the farmers did not 
pretend that a man could adequately support a family 
on 25s. a week, which is what the new rates would 
amount to, but said they were utterly unable to pay 
more. The men proposed that there should be a three 
months’ truce on present conditions while both men 
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and farmers put pressure on the Government to ,.., pit is # 
the industry. The farmers agreed to conside y (ove 
proposal at the meeting of their Union on Monday . said t 
was thought that a way out had been found. Bs in the 
But on Friday the 23rd the men’s leaders had hej pot for 
a meeting in the Keir Hardie Memorial Hall, cad ha Mr. 
in that less mellow atmosphere refused to state why Saturd 
decision they had arrived at. Last Saturday mom), [pil he 
their secretary announced that they had decided ed All tax 
out every man in their Union on Monday morning Wiley Bewaters 
the farmers had definitely accepted their terms by th ould 


time. So the Farmers’ Union met to consider thy 
truce proposal after war had actually been declare 
by the men and, being human, they rejected it oy g 
hand. The men’s leaders have blundered very bay 
indeed. They have sacrificed the support of the Weigh 
of public opinion, which was deeply sympathetic b 
them, for some slight tactical advantage over the tei 
Worse, they have sacrificed the unity of their own rank 
for we hear that many members of the Union haye - 
ceased working for masters who have not enforced th 
wage reduction. It is only recently that farm labour, 
have been fully organized, and it is natural that thy 
leaders should be inexperienced—but this is no matte 
for congratulation to the farmers. It only means thy; 
the industry is a house divided against itself, unabj 
to unite in demanding from the Government a me 
equitable system of taxation than the present. As» 
pointed out last week, the present rating of agricultuy 
land is grossly unfair and could almost certainly ) 
remedied if all the agricultural int-rests combined to pit 
pressure on the Government. 
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That there is need for Liberal reunion is agreed by a 
parties. But at present the fact does not seem to com 
any nearer. <A deputation of five members of the tw 
wings of Liberalism visited both Mr. Asquith and tk 
Lloyd George in order to explain to them their pla 
for a committee, consisting of Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyi 
George, Sir John Simon and Sir Alfred Mond, whit 
should discuss the party’s procedure. Mr. Asqui 
presided at his party meeting the same evening, but di 
not hold out much hope. He doubted whether ther 
was anything for him and Mr. Lloyd George to til 
about. The general tone of his speech was that th 
Independent Liberals were getting on very nicely as! 
was, and that any kind of compromise would do nothil 
but harm. The resolution was passed that joint acti 
in the division lobbies must be a condition precede 
to any steps towards reunion, 


It is hard to find fault with Mr. Asquith’s attituk 


His optimism with regard to the future of Liber}. 7 
may be excessive, but he cannot lose sight of the Sheen 

that his views have not changed since 1915, whilst ™ Hentior 
Lloyd George has made an almost world-wide tom pying ¢ 


Perhaps his policy is to wait and see whether Mr. Lig 
George will not soon complete his journey, and 
more arrive at the point from which he started. Mf 


lV isst 
is pas 
dies, ' 


while, unfortunately, the Liberal Party must remait | Inde 
abeyance. Whether or not in the end Mr. Asquiti e have | 
almost papal immobility will achieve the objet! way of 
desires remains to be seen. That a compromise whi udents 
involved the sacrifice of any Asquithian principle Greets ‘ 
mean the creation of the much-eschewed “ Call . Asqu 
Party ” seems very probable. But even a Centre Put it ; 
might check the extremists in either direction. . tL 
The prospects of the Budget become rather brightfeured f 
in the last days of the financial year. Up to date, ajpe to M 
is a surplus of about £1380,000,000 as compared with MBased th 


anticipated surplus of just under £1,000,000, The surp! 
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», ‘< true, is due to the fact that expenditure was greatly 
as ial a year ago. But as the surplus may be 
sid “- have been derived largely from over-taxation 
4 he year that is ending the argument which we have 
Perth in our first leading article is strongly reinforced. 
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Mr. Baldwin, dining with the London Press Club last 
caturday, explained what would happen to the Budget 
sf he accepted all the suggestions made by his hosts. 
Al] taxes would have to be reduced, save those on aerated 
ster. Thus if we saved on whisky, the tax-gatherers 
ould take it out of us on the soda. A Chancellor, it 
seems, is pursued by maniacs with “systems” for 
raising the revenue by lowering the taxes. If we may 
join the band, and make a Suggestion, perhaps Mr. 
Raldwin might fill the nation’s coffers by charging a 
small fee to those who waste his time with such interviews. 


The Irish Free State Government has issued Estimates 
for the coming year amounting to £42,000,000. This 
exceeds by £10,000,000 the highest cost of Government 
under British rule. Moreover, the cost of British rule 
was for the whole of Ireland. The Free State revenue is 
stimated at about £27,000,000. A probable deficit of 
shout £15,000,000 has thus to be faced. Taxation in 
he Free State will probably be higher than in England. 
Vhen the Free State was set up some Ulster loyalists 
turally pulled a wry face at the spectacle of sedition 
ing rewarded in the Free State by freedom from 
Loyalty, they pointed out, was 



















British taxation. 


ultMfrewarded by the obligation to pay the full British tax. 
ly bOnly a year has passed and every Ulsterman is con- 
0 pi ipratulating himself that he will not be assessed for the 





sure 





‘ree State taxation. We felt that this would 
appen, but we did not foresee that it would happen 
guite so soon, 
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With the death of Mme. Sarah Bernhardt perhaps the 






e tw 
id Meast of a very special kind of life has been lived out. We 
+ pl pf this century, in whose first two decades Sarah Bern- 





bardt indeed lived, but always as something of a stranger, 
hall not see lived through so brilliant, so stormy a career 
s hers. And most of all for this reason—we cannot 
upply the background. To dazzle it is necessary to 
chieve contrast. And here arises Sarah Bernhardt’s 
eat debt to the Victorian age. 
f history, sombre even in its magnificence, regular 
ven in its excesses, supplied the perfect background 
0 lives like Mme. Bernhardt’s. Against it they glitter 
nd shine like diamonds upon velvet. To-day, when 
lour, when licence, have come back into everyday 
hings, no man or woman can hope to produce that 
articular and startling effect. We shall have no more 
Sarahs,” 
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The Battle of the British Museum having ended in 
ictory, the London Art Students have turned their 
tention to the National Gallery. There are now four 
aying days at the Gallery, and students’ tickets are 
y issued to those who wish to copy the pictures. 
is pastime seems to be the special delight of elderly 
ties. To copy a picture is not the only way of studying 

Indeed, to judge from many of the “ copies ” which 
e have seen, it may be doubted whether it is necessarily 
way of studying them at all. As a protest, a band of 
Bedents, with mottoes on their umbrellas, paraded the 
rects on Friday, March 23rd. They were noticed by 
» Asquith, who has promised to look into the matter. 















It is a matter for unstinted congratulation that the 
p of Leith Hill with the five adjoining acres has becn 
‘ured for the public. The gratitude of the nation is 
pe to Mr. W. J. MacAndrew, of Reigate, who has pur- 






That great drab page | 


| Mr. Ashington’s seven. 


Leith Hill is the highest point in the south-east of 
England. 


The Boat Race last Saturday was one of the best 
struggles there have been. Cambridge were slight 
favourites, but under the coaching of Mr. Harcourt Gold 
Oxford had come on more rapidly in the week before 
the race than most people had noticed. On the day’s 
performance Oxford deserved to win, but the rowing of 
Cambridge over the last mile was a memorable perform- 
ance. Cambridge had a comparatively dead period in 
the middle of the race when Oxford gave them the slip, 
but at the end Cambridge were coming up fast and they 
gained more than a length after Barnes Bridge. It was 
noticeable that Cambridge kept their form to the end 
and in the final spurt were swinging better and keeping 
better time than Oxford. It is not often that this can 
be said of the losing crew. 


Mr. Mellen, the Oxford Stroke, who is an American 
at Brasenose, rowed with admirable judgment and 
cooiness. He gave the men behind him time to finish each 
stroke, and this is a large part of the secret of winning 
the Boat Race. Paradoxical though it may seem and 
feel the real way to get in more strokes is to finish each 
stroke completely before getting on with the next. It 
was a great day for Dr. G. C. Bourne, as he had not only 
taught Mr. Mellen to row, but had designed the boat 
in which Oxford won. In this boat the broadest section 
is placed further forward than ever before on the prin- 
ciple that you should make the largest hole in the water 
at the initial contact and that the after part of the boat 
should be designed so as to slide through that hole with 
as little friction as possible. The fact that the Oxford 
boat was proved to run well between the strokes will 
probably cause Cambridge to make the same experiment 
next year. 


The fact that Oxford beat Cambridge in the Sports 
last Saturday by seven events to four will not be remem- 
bered so long as the individual performances of Mr. 
li. M. Abrahams, the Cambridge President. In a sense 
he beat four records, as the special correspondent of the 
Times has pointed out. First he won the Hundred for 
the fourth consecutive year, and that has not been done 
before. He ran it, by the way, in even time. Secondly, 
he beat the record for the LongJump by jumping 23 feet 
7} inches. This beat by an inch the 1914 record of the 
late Mr. H. S. O. Ashington. Thirdly, he upset all 
expectations by winning the Quartcr from the American 
runner, Mr. W. E. Stevenson, who in America had beaten 
49 seconds, but apparently has not quite settled down 
in our climate. Fourthly, he brought his total of suc- 
cesses in the University Sports up to eight as against 
Mr. Abrahams jumped over 
24 feet in his first long jump, but the jump was disallowed. 
After his second jump he ran off to the pavilion to save 
himself for the Quarter, which was the race of the day. 
At the turn into the straight in this race Mr. Stevenson 
seemed to have the race in hand, and the demonic effort 
with which Mr. Abrahams passed him and reached the 
tape blind and “all out” will mark for many people 
the best Quarter that was ever run. 


We wish to thank all those readers who have shown 
their confidence in the Spectator by becoming “Life 


Members.” Also those readers wno have shown their 
interest by applying for the Questionnaire. We 


repeat that a Questionnaire will be sent post free to 
anyone who cares to ask for it. 


Bank Rate, 8 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. July 13, 
1922; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 101 # ; 








ased the land and transferred it to the National Trust. 








Thursday week, 101j; a year ago, 98}, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— 


THE NATIONAL DEBT. 

THE problem of the Budget is “ How much or how 

little money shall be employed in reducing the 
National Debt?” It is probable that Mr. Baldwin will 
make his decision during his Easter holiday at Chequers, 
where, let us hope, he will be free from those “ asking 
faces’ which he tells us haunt him—as, according to 
Lord Halifax, they used to haunt Charles II. And here 
we may say in parenthesis how pleasant it is to have a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who can quote the great 
Whig Trimmer ; for of all political issues finance is the 
one that requires the greatest skill in trimming the boat. 
Before the Chancellor finally makes up his mind we 
shall venture to set forth certain considerations which, 
though he knows them well enough without our telling, 
may all the same be usefully recalled with a special 
emphasis just now. The things to be remembered in 
all Budgets are :— 

(1) That the real burden of a debt is incurred when you 
borrow it. A nation can never wholly pay off a debt 
because the borrowers and the lenders so often 
have the same faces and the same purses. The result 
is that a nation, when it talks of “ paying off,” is really 
only taking money out of one set of its many pockets and 
putting it into another set. 

(2) That the National Debt was borrowed in paper. 
—Take care it is not paid off in gold or the virtual 
equivalents of gold. 

(3) That the taxes on the National Debt are more 
cheaply and completely collected than those levied on 
the things into which “ the paying-off money ” would be 
put-—trade, land, houses, foreign investments, stock- 
in-trade, &e. 

Is there, then, nothing to be done? Are we to leave 
the Debt for ever severely alone? By no means! 
What we must do is that which the wise man of business 
docs when his premises are mortgaged. When he is 
considering whether he shall or shall not pay off his 
mortgages, he says to himself something of this sort ; 
“IT have got £50,000 free money in hand. Shall I pay 
off the mortgage with it or shall I put it into the business ? 
If I pay off my six per cent. mortgage, I reduce the over- 
head charges by £3,000 a year, but if instead of that I 
put the £50,000 into extending the business I can see 
my way to making my eight per cent. to a certainty, 
and if I have any luck I ought to make twelve per cent. 
even after I have set aside all the necessary money for 
the wear and tear of the machinery, for renewals and 
for the new plant which I am going to buy.” 

The nation, in considering the problem of paying off 
debt, has in a similar way to consider whether the money 
available will be better used in paying off debt or by 
being put back into the myriad businesses. From the 
nation’s point of view the latter course means not drawing 
money out of business by the tax-gatherer but leaving it 
to fructify in the pockets of the individual traders. 

The answer in the case of the business man almost 
wholly depends upon the prevailing conditions of business, 
If things are very dull and the markets very irresponsive, 
he naturally does not want to sink more money and so 
increase his overhead charges. In a word, his best plan 
in a slack time may well be to pay off old encumbrances 
rather than to spend money on new things. 

In the case of a Government, however, the problem is 
rather different, especially when, like ours, the Govern- 
ment is responsible for the maintenance of the working 
man and his family. In these circumstances it may 


well be sound cconomy not to pay off debt, but to use 











Mar 
the money in reducing taxation, since by doin : 
at the same time reduce your maintenance pa p some 
the employers, as a whole, are let off, Say, 50 mie time 
taxation, they may put that 50 millions or nani large 
back into the business and earn 10 per cent. on it af ght ti 
10 per cent. will, to begin with, pay incometes | f mone 
perhaps super-tax. Next, the said 50 millions put m ple, 
into trade will increase employment and $0 Zs SB reduc 
the Government of some of its maintenance chan, We ¢ 
No doubt money used in buying out or paying oft he Cha 
debt holders would also to a large extent 20 back oil pensive 
business ; but it is by no means so certain that jt cal very § 
as directly and as quickly increase employment, ned 
We come back, then, to the problem propounded oy 
above. Its solution, as we have said, depends ad asd , 
whether employers throughout the country, by ms mah 
more money left in their pockets, will make that a rithout 
earn a higher rate of interest than that which the Gove, a 
ment pays on the Debt. ae 
Another consideration deserves attention here. It wa peep Pe 
pay the Government to reduce debt if the rate of inter: 
which they are now paying on loans, capable of bey 
paid off, is higher than the rate of interest at whig THI 
they can borrow. In that case a scaling down of 
interest by the various methods appropriate to th WE 
conditions is obviously sound. To reduce the interes | i 


on the National Debt is the very best possible way 
dealing with it. In fact, if not in name, it reduces ty 
capital burden. 

Now comes a very important point. The paying ¢ 
of debt by a Government is, in fact, a form of deflating 
In the great controversy between the deflationists aaj 
the inflationists, the essential thing to remember js th 
both inflation and deflation are bad per se. Both laf 
to instability in the standard of value; they provide 
yard measure on which you can never depend, since; 
is sometimes four orcfive inches longer, and sometin 
four or five inches shorter, than a yard. The one thin 
you want is an unalterable measure—i.., a stabilization 
your standard. If you have got stabilization, and 
standard of value which is steady, the buyers and ty 
sellers can and do adjust themselves to it perfectly vd 
What upsets them is to buy under one scheme of val 
and sell six months afterwards under another. Th 
are the conditions which make speculation—that looky 
ahead which is the life-blood of commerce—a wild gam 
instead of “a reasonable prospect.’ And here one m 
observe, though it is a dangerous argument and may 
easily misused, that if you must have an_ alteratis 
psychologically (psychology is as important in finaty 
as in everything else) it is better to inflate that 
deflate. And for this very good reason : it is easier! 
be a bull than a bear. It is easier to lay your trail 
plans in a slightly rising market than in a falling o 
It is better, that is, to do business with a sense of buy 
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ancy than with one of depression, though no doubt Be ver ol 
your inflation comes too fast you may make every bot casure 
in commerce drunk. In other words, it is worse 10% +. 
dead drunk than to be depressed. ouse ¢ 

Once more, stability must be the object. We av. tp 
not help interfering with stability when we were boron, peo 
money to keep the foe from the dcor. But that evil Of dum, 
done cannot be undone by a wild rush in the other di liam, 
tion. When the port side of the boat is right dow! Bons of 
the water because she is badly trimmed, you do the ] 
trim her by violently bringing down the starboard “Blouse 
to the danger-point. You correct the list to port ll that 
gradual changes so as to make the boat rock as li eclarin, 





as possible. __, Pe peoy 
If we were asked to put the problem of the Natil™fhether 
Debt into a set of short phrases, the statement ihe que 
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\g Wo yy mething like this :— The time to pay off debt is not 
Ses, oa of commercial depression when you have got 
nillion ¢ a percentage of the workers unemployed. The 
Lost of j ht time is @ prosperous period when there is plenty 
it, whale? Even then the way to do it is not by taxing 


f money: j : 
Lax ay) ws but by getting the national creditor to assent to 
1) , ¢ 


Put beg reduction in the rate of interest. 


0 rele We cannot end without once more recommending to 
chat ye Chancellor of the Exchequer our plan for a compre- 
be : ; 

8 Of i dive Sinking Fund which wi'! take the form of paying 
: pet »s . . 
ack ny verv slightly larger rate of interest on portions of the 

. D “ 
It Wow, conditi at the ‘rs of the debt 
OW nded debt on condition tha 1e holde 


: ill take a ninety-nine years’ annuity instead of one 
e } 


Pound .g on perpetuity. If we were to accomplish that 
ds Ua form We should have done a good deal for posterity 
r havi ithout overburdening ourselves in a period in which 
tones ie strain of paying off the debt may well paralyse trade. 
Coren dye must, of course, in every transaction of this sort 
jeep perfect faith with the national creditor. 
It wi J. Sr. Lor Srracney. 
inten 
Of bri aac: eliahin ee 
tw THE PROGRESS WITH HOUSE OF 
1 of thy LORDS REFORM. 
fo thag MIE debate in the House of Lords on Thursday, 
inters | March 22nd, was a milestone in thé controversy 
Way out reforming the Second Chamber. Progress is being 
Ces th nade, We admit that it seems rather paradoxical to 
y this when the chief fact of the situation is that the 
Ying heme drawn up by Lord Bryce’s Committee for reform- 
eflatin ng the Second Chamber has no friends left. It has been 
ists aul ttisoned and no new scheme has taken its place. But 
1s tha n spite of that we insist that progress is being made, 
th le cause the debate of last week proved that most members 
‘ovide We the House of Lords are now thinking along much 
i impler, legs ambitious and more practical lines. If this 
neti ondency lasts, we shall get an arrangement that will 
- tha able the House of Lords to perform functions of the 
aloe reatest national value without being very drastically 
and hanged and, above all, without provoking another 
and onstitutional crisis like that of 1911. 
ly WE In considering the Reform of the House of Lords it is 
Af Vaiecessary to keep two main points in mind: (1) What is 
The true function of the House of Lords ? (2) What 
look should be the qualifications for membership ? 
nie The true function of the House of Lords is not to act 
aii any way as a rival to the House of Commons, but to 
orale” harnessed to the service of Democracy in such a way | 
fas hat it may act as Remembrancer of the people. Talk 
han | bout a veto belonging to the House of Lords is obsolete. 
aie| he veto rests with the people as a whole, and everybody 
trait" it. That there must be a veto lodged somewhere 
a sone of the surest lessons of history. The King used to 
f bur have it; then it belonged to the Lords ; now it belongs 
out 0 the people ; and within recent years the Lords have 
a“ claimed more than the duty of delaying doubtful 
tol — till the opinion of the people could be expressed. | 
it should be arranged, as it casily can be, that the 
ia House of Lords in the case of disputed measures should 
os we the right and the duty to demand the opinion of 
‘lo ¢ people by means of a Poll of the People, or Refer- 
+ diel 6 there would be no need whatever to repeal the 
saul arament Act. Phat Act provided for three presenta- 
do. a ofa measure within two years, at the end of which, 
rd s ‘ ie House of Commons persisted, the assent of the 
ott | pouse of Lords should no longer be deemed necessary. 


0 
ll that would be necessary would be to add a new clause 


5 Ih a. ‘ ‘ 
‘caring that a Bill should not become an Act until 
e De » Ties , : 

ti ' people by means of the Referendum had been asked 

Bie 2 . : a 7 
ether or not they approved of it. The answer to 





€ question, Do you want this Bill or do you not? 








99 


would be a simple “yes” or “no.” In the past a 
strong and not unreasonable objection to the Referendum 
has been raised by Liberals on the ground that the 
Lords would pass Unionist measures as a matter of 
course, but would hold up Liberal measures. The remedy 
for this is to give to any number of members of the 
House of Commons greater than one-third of that body 
the right to demand a Referendum. Thus the Poll of 
the People would not be the weapon of any one party. 

Now as regards the qualification for a reformed House 
of Lords. It is admitted by all candid observers that 
“a full dress debate ” in the House of Lords on a matter 
of national importance is generally an impressive and 
very valuable thing. We want to keep this service at 
its full value instead of losing it. If the House of Lords 
were turned into a more representative Chamber than 
it is, it would infallibly lose strength in practice even while 
it gained it in form. This would happen for the simple 
reason that the House of Commons would very naturally 
be jealous. It may be said that a partly elected and 
partly nominated House of Lords—we do not care 
whether the clection were direct or indirect—would be 
sufficiently different from the House of Commons and 
that there would be no real clash. We do not believe it, 
and the course of the debate in the House of Lords last 
week showed that most pecrs do not believe it either. 
If a new Seeond Chamber, drawing its authority much 
more than now from the people, saw the House of Commons 
behaving wildly or foolishly, it would almost certainly 
try to assert itself. It would regard an exhibition of 
folly in the other House as intolerable ; it would remember 
that the nation had created a Second Chamber to function, 
not to do nothing; and it would try to pull things 
straight while there was yet time. The House of Com- 
mons would, of course, resent the interference and there 
would once more be a first-class Constitutional crisis— 
the very thing that we all want to avoid. 

The path of safety, therefore, is to make the House of 
Lords as dissimilar from the Housé of Commons as it 
van possibly be. It is at present quite dissimilar and 
we maintain that it ought to remain so. For its particular 
purpose the House of Lords, with certain reservations 
that we shall come to in a moment, works very well, 
It was with real satisfaction that we noticed in the debate 
of last week a general instinct for getting away from the 
dangerous old game of Constitution-making. After all, 
the peers do not want the sort of thing that was satirized 
by Burke :— 

“Abbé Sieyés has whole nests of pigeon-holes full of constitu- 


tions ready-made, ticketed, sorted and numbered, suited to every 
season and every fancy; some with the top of the pattern at 


| the bottcem, and some ‘with the bottom at the top; some plain, 


| electors ; 


some flowered ; some distinguished for their simplicity, others for 
their complexity ; some with directories, others without a direction ; 
some with councils of elders and councils of youngsters, some 
without any council at all; some where the electors choose the 
representatives, others where the representatives choose the 
seme in long cloaks and some in short cloaks; some 
with pantaloons, some without breeches ; some with five-shilling 
qualifications, some totally unqualified.” 

All that is required in the way of reform is that the 
number of peers should be cut down and that some test 
of fitness or public service should be imposed. At 
present the peers who have the right to sit number well 
over 700, and that is more than twice the number of any 
other civilized Second Chamber in the world. 

Another disadvantage of the present system is that 
peers, generally described as “ backwoodsmen,” who 
take no manner of interest in the ordinary debates and 
hardly ever trouble to attend the House rush to West- 
minster at a particular crisis and may be able to outvote 
the serious people who do all the work, and whose judg- 
ment is much more entitled to respect. The number of 
peers, then, to whom a Writ of Summons would be issued 
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would be redueed by providing that to be eligible a man 
must have sat as a member in the House of Commons, 
or have been elected as a representative peer of Scotland 
or Ireland, or have been a member of the Privy Council, 
or a Lord-Lieutenant, or a Chairman of Quarter Sessions, 
or a Chairman of a County Council, or a Mayor, or a 
Governor of a Dominion, or a member of the Diplomatic 
Service for a stated period, or an officer of one of the 
fighting Services for a stated period, and so on. More- 
over, in addition to the present spiritual peers, represen- 
tatives of Non-Conformist bodies and of the Roman 
Catholic Church should sit as spiritual life peers. 

Such an assembly, preserving in the main the hereditary 
principle, would be directly connected with all our 
Constitutional traditions, and though it would not be a 
first-rate body for the exercise of sovereign or even semi- 
sovereign powers, it would be able to perform admirably, 
without friction or inconvenience, the office of referring 
doubtful legislation to the people. In the debate of last 
week speakers of various political views, for example, 
Lord Newton, Lord Phillimore and Lord Buxton, all 
agreed that the numbers of the House should be cut down. 
Nobody cast even a lingering backward look at the 
schemes for a directly or indirectly elected Second Cham- 
ber. We accept the omen. We believe that we are 
nearer than ever before to a plan of reform which will 
distil the essence of the present House of Lords and 
combine it with that great safeguard against revolution 
and madaess—the Poll of the People. 


THE REVISION OF THE PSALMS. 

N OST of the objections which one hears raised to the 

revision of the Psalms would disappear if the 
extent of the revision and the use which is to be made of 
it were properly understood. The revision applies only 
to the Prayer Book Psalter ; in other words, to Coverdale’s 
translation. And it is a very slight revision, which is not 
in any sense a new translation. It is part and parcel of 
the revision of the Prayer Book as a whole. 

If the Dean of Westminster and his Committee had been 
asked to re-translate the Psalms they would have done 
something very different, but as it was they confined 
themselves to suggesting the suppression of sentiments 
which are quite out of keeping with Christian or even 
modern ways of thought and to changing the language 
in the case of gross mistranslations or of obscurity and 
unintelligibility. The use of the revision is to be per- 
missive just as that of the revised Prayer Book will be 
permissive. And as the Parochial Church Councils can 
always have their say in the conduct of the church 
services there should be no possibility of having the 
revised Prayer Book or the revised Psalter sprung upon 
unwilling congregations. If a Parochial Church Council 
does what the majority of the congregation do not like 
its whole personnel can be changed at the next elections. 

No protest would be louder than ours if there were any 
question of substituting for the Prayer Book Psalter a 
new translation, or even if it were proposed drastically to 
overhaul it. With all its admitted imperfections it is a 
music which has taken possession of our hearts and 
brains; it is magnificently adapted for choral uses, as 
the language almost sings itself. But we have to remem- 
ber that an enormous percentage of those who follow the 
Psalms in church have no historical sense whatever, and 
they not only take with grave literalness curses and blood- 
thirsty threats which were part of the intense national 
spirit of the Jews, but are bewildered by unmeaning 
phrases or, still worse, phrases which convey a meaning 
the exact opposite of what the writer intended. It is to 


remove such blemishes as this that a very gentle and 





cautious revision of the Psalms is both re 
justified. 

There is no such excuse or justification, in oyr opin, 
for those who would substitute, for public a 
church, the Revised Version of the New Testament fer 
version of 1611. Every scholar admits that the Revied 
Version is a far more accurate translation ; byt whe 
is regarded not from the point of view of the sche 
but from that of the ordinary person who is looking j 
spiritual and moral guidance, the advantages of A 
revision are not apparent, whereas the faults of sound 
and rhythm are patent and frequent. The revisers, wit, , 
attaining any more spiritual impressiveness, haye oft 
destroyed the grandeur, abolished the nobly haunts 
phrase, and killed the unforgettable cadence. We yj 
not speak so hardly of the Revised Version of the Old J, 
tament, for the harm done there in corresponding matt. 
is considerably less. We hope that the Revised Veni, 
of the New Testament will never be generally rag \ 
church. To do that would be to detach ourselyes fyy 
one of the principal roots of our speech. 

But it will be seen that the revision of the Prayer Bou 
Psalter is in quite another category. Nearly forty Pralns 
as the Dean of Westminster has pointed out, are whol} 
unaffected, and there are more than thirty Psalns} 
which only a single verse is altered. Where words ly 
been changed the Committee have tried not only ; 
choose words that were in regular use in Elizabethan a 
Stuart England but also to test the suitability of any ie 
phrase for the requirements of public reading and singiy 
One can imagine, and we for our part appreciate, i 
restraint which Bishop Ryle’s Committee laid upon the 
selves. They knew that for the sake of sentiment » 
tradition they were leaving hundreds of mistakes whi 
the scholar as such would like to correct. Happily the 
sense of the wonderful hold which Coverdale’s beautij 
translation has over Englishmen prevailed. It was s 
of that other great translator of the Bible, Tyndale, th 
when he was burned as a heretic and his ashes » 
scattered to the winds the river bore them to the sea, « 
the sea to the ocean, so that they were conveyed tot 
whole world. Although Coverdale was not burned tt 
same thing may be said of his influence and perhaps er 
more so, for it seems that the language of the Pny 
Book Psalter has fixed itself even more than that of ti 
Authorised Version in the memory of English-speaki 
men. 


quired af 


Consider some of the changes which have been sq 
gested and which have been described by some object 
as “pitiful tinkering.”” Several curses have beet! 
moved. ‘Take as an example the splendid Psalm whi 
begins, “‘ By the waters of Babylon we sat downs 
wept.” The concluding phrases are a Hymn of li 
against the enemies of the Hebrews—‘ Blessed shall 
be that taketh thy children and throweth them aga 
the stones,” &c. By anyone with a sufficient histon 
sense the whole is of course seen as a Hebrew 
expressing the national determination of the Jews 
quell their enemies and to rise again through slaught 
and the blood of opponents. It is terrible, but the p* 
is a perfectly balanced piece of art. It begins as a threw 
and ends with a vision of restoration. Lord Hugh ( 


has expressed his horror at the idea of such a work 0d 


being tampered with. But some regard ought certs! 
to be had for those who as they read or sing it ca 
make the necessary mental reservation that the ane 
Jews were still a savage people striving onwards towal 
the light, with the secret of religious truth embodies 
them but not as yet able to express itself in true cl" 
tion and humanity. Most churchgoers take W" 
words at their face value. If they apply the curses ® 
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, likely apply them to their neighbours. Any- 
= ae ponelly shocked and alienated. It is 
v4 ketter to remove such phrases as “ Let his children 
 tatherless and his wife a widow. Let his children be 
rgabonds and beg their bread : let them seek it also out 


solate places.” 
i words have been changed the sense has in almost 








Revi 







t When i every case been cleared without introducing any word that 
® scholy offends. “Why hop ye so, ye high hills,” for example, has 
dking ial een changed to “Why mock ye so ye high hills.” 


















































| of al “Because of the noise of the water pipes,” which a country 
Mf soup) congregation has often found rather grotesque, becomes 
Withodl Because of the noise of thy water floods.” The word 
Ve Ofte « hell is generally changed to “ death” or “ pit.” We 
haunting do not feel quite convinced of the wisdom of changing 
We nel « quick” to “ alive,” as the word “ quick ” is pretty well 
Oli TM anderstood—certainly by everybody who knows the 
‘Maatter Apostles’ Creed. 
Veni A few years ago it was made a practice in the Temple 
read i Church, we believe, to explain the historical setting of the 
3 fl Jessons. The practice has spread. The fact that a brief 
historical introduction to the Lessons was found acceptable 
et Bulle by so well-educated a congregation as frequents the 
Psa Temple Church proves that an average congregation can- 
whol not be expected to look after itself intellectually. It 
alns if must be helped. It is for that reason that we commend 
ds howi& the revision of the Prayer Book Psalter. 
only 
oe AN EYE FOR AN EYE. 
sinig [CoMMUNICATED.] 
te, th + oe principal lesson which is presented to us by the 
1 then operations in the Ruhr is that the policy of an 
nt a ove for an eye, whatever its other merits may be from 
| Whi the point of view of human justice, as a practical pro- 
Y tha position completely fails to work, as was expected by the 
‘autif® fey who take history as a warning instead of a guide. 
a5 We are accustomed to speak and write of Christian 
, tiff nations and Christian civilization, and it is not proposed 
S WOE here to discuss whether there is or can be any such thing 
"4, 48 as a Christian nation; the point is that in matters of 
‘0 4% national or international policy there is no evidence that 
ed it exists anywhere at present. Christ’s command that 
8 we should love our enemies, which superseded the Mosaic 
Prt® law of an eye for an eye, was obviously meant as a prac- 
= tical doctrine which would work, otherwise it is not likely 
“ux that He would have given it. Also it was given to 
ordinary human beings for their own use and benefit. 
ns In recent years, however, it has been repeatedly 
ject declared, and in most unexpected quarters, that in 
ei" particular cases the doctrine had limitations; in fact, 
whi that our enemies had only to make themselves sufficiently 
i unpleasant and barbarous for us to be absolved altogether 
Ta from any obligation whatsoever of attempting to carry 
all MF out the principal doctrine of the Church which the State 
gum has established as a proof of the national faith. The 
ome difficulty, I suggest, arises from an entirely wrong con- 
iE “ption of what Christ meant by love ; and those, includ- 
WS ing professing Christians, who hold the doctrine up to 
igh ridicule, veiled or not, as unpractical in certain cases, 
py seem to assume that we are called upon to approach an 






enemy fresh, let us say, from a submarine outrage and 
fall upon his neck. But the principal cause of misunder- 
standing arises, I believe, from a confusion of though , 
by which the act and the agent are looked upon as one 
and the same thing. Now, if there be brought to our 
notice a case of leprosy, for example, or any other physical 
disease, most of us are filled with an intense pity for the 
sufferer and an equally intense loathing for the disease, 
o all are more or less moved with a desire to help if 
fe Can, 














No men, probably, are held in greater honour than those 
scientists, and indeed others, who devote and often give 
their lives in order to free mankind from the dangers 
of some physical scourge, and in highest honour of all are 
held those who suffer and give most because of their pity 
and consequent love for the sufferers, most of whom 
they cannot possibly ever expect to see or hear of. This 
admiration, by the way, is a striking testimony to the 
love for high ideals which is more strongly entrenched in 
the bosom of the ordinary citizen than many who profess 
to act and speak for him, from whatever platform, ever 
seem to be aware. 

Practical idealism, then, suggests that what is known 
as the modern “‘ German mentality,” with all its products 
in peace and war, should be regarded as the effects of a 
carefully cultivated and terrible germ on the minds of the 
citizens of a nation whose very virtues of thoroughness 
and docility render them peculiarly susceptible to the 
resulting malady in its most virulent form. Practical 
Christianity and practical common sense point alike, 
as usual, to an entirely new form of treatment for the 
sufferers. 

Had the Allies, for example, as the sole condition of 
peace, insisted upon occupying and contralling, so to 
speak, every mine and factory of ideas, from the Press 
and Pulpit down to the elementary schools, in Germany 
it is conceivable that something really practical might 
have been achieved ere this, and at a saving of cost 
which would have gone far towards restoring the devas- 
tated regions as well. 

With regard to the security which France seeks but 
which no one has yet defined, here, too, practical idealism 
suggests that no real security, which is simply a state of 
mind, will ever be attained by the erection or maintenance 
of material barriers, of what kind soever, between nations, 
but only by the demolition of the existing spiritual ones, 
such as fear, hate or suspicion, and it is only by practical 
Christianity that such barriers can possibly be removed. 

Among the greatest impediments to true security are 
those material safeguards which are supposed to ensure it, 
but which in practice only emphasize its absence and 
retard its attainment. It has been said that some at 
least of our late enemies behaved as wild beasts. There 
are three ways of treating a wild beast: you can kill it, 
cage it, or tame it. The first is its own way; the second 
cannot be prolonged indefinitely. We are therefore left 
absolutely with the third, which, in the case of a human, 
temporarily forgetful of his humanity, or never having had 
a real chance of learning it, is simply the Christian way— 
healing the sick. And if it be asked how this can be done 
in practice, I would answer that never in the world’s 
history has there been anything approaching the facility 
with which healing ideas may be transmitted to-day 
to multitudes all over the world, in a fraction of a second. 

Indeed, it would seem that science has been, uncon- 
sciously may be, paving the way until, to the immense 
power of the Press, is added the miracle that a man 
may, without leaving his study, ask and receive an 
answer from the ends of the earth to his question, ‘ And 
who is my neighbour?” Here is a true story of one 
who, simply as ‘a German” might have been hated, 
but who aroused quite different feelings in the late War. 
It was told to me by an officer who was present, and 
happened in the East African operations. An English 
subaltern, suffering from fever, was captured by the 
enemy, to whom presently was sent, under a flag of truce, 
a bottle of whisky with a request that it might be 
administered medicinally to the prisoner. The enemy 
commander sent a message in reply that his men had 
not seen anything at all resembling whisky for months, 
and that even German discipline could by no means 
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assure that the English commander’s wishes would be 
carried out. As it was not possible to retain both, with 
honour, the prisoner was being returned. 

It may be said that this is an isolated case and that the 
German nation, as a whole, behaves as though it had no 
honour. Be that as it may, it is at least possible that 
in a nation of sixty millions peradventure ten righteous 
shall be found, and we have a precedent for being slow 
to hate for the sake of ten. For there is no saying 
what such a leaven may be capable of, given the neces- 
sary chance and encouragement. Provided, too, that 
other Christian nations are spiritually whole and so 
competent to practise the healing which they profess 
in their faith. H. 


“TBI ARCANO DEI.” 
T is customary for a new Pope to publish an Encyclical 
indicating the lines on which he proposes to act ; 
and so, as it were, to give the key to the distinctive 
character of his Pontificate. The delay of Pius XI. 
to do so gave rise to comment at Rome: but his answer 
to the question when the Encyclical might be expected 
was that, when he had something to say, he would say 
it. He has done so in a memorable document known, 
from its opening words, as Ubi arcano Dei. It is not 
in the genre of Papal pronouncements ; he speaks rather 
as a wise and good man than as a priest. His subject 
is the post-War world; and the point of view from which 
he approaches it is broadly human. What he says 
might have been said by a statesman or a lay thinker; 
but no living statesman or lay thinker has said it so well. 
“* Nos nationalistes en ont été mécontents ” is the comment 
of a distinguished Frenchman, who has little sympathy 
with the Papacy: “le Pape n’écrivait pas précisément pour 
les satisfaire.” But, he continues, though one could 
perhaps wish that the writer had seen the devastated 
French provinces with his own eyes, the excellence of 
his intentions and his sense of the responsibilities of his 

office are evident throughout. 

A short summary of the Encyclical, which should be 
read in the Latin text—neither the English nor the 
French translation being satisfactory—will make its 
drift clear. The end of the Great War has not brought 
peace with it; and the efforts of politicians to deal with 
the situation created have aggravated rather than 
relieved it. Generally armaments are retained on a 
war footing; and dissensions are rife not only between 
the conquerors and the conquered, but between the 
conquerors themselves. The danger of civil as well as 
of foreign war is imminent; in every nation class 
rivalries and antagonisms imperil public order and 
society itself. This sectional, or class, warfare poisons 
every department both of public and private life. On 
the one side, we find tenacity in the accumulation and 
retention of wealth; on the other, greed of acquisition : 
on both people think in terms of class, not of community ; 
the result being strikes and lock-outs, rioting and repres- 
sion, misery and discontent for all. Party degenerates 
into faction; public good is sacrificed to private am- 
bition : conspiracies, assassinations, terrorism and open 
rebellion prevail. The absence of restraint is general : 
the family tie is weakened ; the marriage union relaxed ; 
employers and employed are regarded as natural enemies ; 
in all classes we find restlessness, discontent, unwilling- 
ness to work; and, among the rich, a parade of wealth 
which accentuates the destitution of the poor. The 
effect on religion has been disastrous. Churches dese- 


crated during the war remain closed and _ seminaries 
empty; the supply of clergy has fallen off, many, by 
the very horrors of the war, having been unhappily 





turned from their sacred calling; the 
of life has to a great extent disappeared. 
that peace, though it has been signed 
belligerents, is written in documents, not 
of men. Here the spirit of war still reigns, Cisguise, 
under the cloak of patriotism. We forget that oth 
nations besides our own have a right to live and pr 7m 
that men are members of one universal family ; a 
advantages gained at the expense of others are neither 
real nor lasting—vifrea laetitia fragiliter splendida ss 
timeatur horribilius ne repente frangatur. (De Cita 
Dei. iv. 8.) 

Lastly, the Pope condemns the “ modernism j, 
morals ”—i.e., in social and economic subject-matter 
and in particular with regard to the function of civil 
authority, the rights of property, the respective claims 
of labour and capital—found even among the clergy 
** deceived by a false appearance of truth and goodness”: 
and speaks with peculiar affection of Italy, which “yj 
never have to fear hurt from the Holy See.” Whil 
with regard to the Law of Guarantees—* not move 
by any empty ambition for earthly sway, to which Wy, 
should be ashamed to give so much as a thought, }y 
mindful of Our inevitable death, and remembering th 
account which We shall have to render to the Diyiy, 
Judge for Our office, We renew the protests which Oy 
Predecessors made for the defence of the rights ayj 
dignity of the Apostolic See.” 

It is easy to make particular applications of the Pope's 
words tothe murderous anarchy of Ireland; to th 
French aggression—je connais mon peuple; si nm 
sommes vaingueurs nous serons insupportables was th 
prophetic saying of a great man of letters ; to the ruing 
Polish provinces. But the root of bitterness whieh hy 
borne these evil fruits existed before the war, and wa 
common to the nations: this was the difficulty whic 
the Papacy had to face, and by which it is still cop. 
fronted. To those who accept the Papal claims, its 
action—or inaction—during the crisis 1914-18 mg 
present a problem. Those who do not, must adm 
that it was placed in an all but impossible position 
The powers of a modern Pope are not those of a mediaevs 
Pontiff. Which of his informants was to be believed 
Probably none unreservedly. Brought to the test o 
fact, the infallible proved sufficiently fallible :— 


* Mankind is ignorant ; a man am I: 
Count ignorance my sorrow, not my sin.” 


Christian habit 
The Teason js 
between the 
in the hearts 


The Pope’s language with regard to Italy is significan! 
Should the Mussolini coup d'état hold its own, and recei) 
the support of the Vatican, we may see strange thing 
Since the abolition of the Concordat, France has pre 
tically become a missionary country, in which Catholicisu 
is rapidly losing ground. More ominous still is th 
breakdown of religion in Ireland, where the Lente 
Pastorals of the Bishops give the impression of an 5.0. 
signal; and Ireland stands not for Ireland only, bi 
for the Irish race at home and overseas. Spain} 
decadent, and Spanish America no more than nominal} 
Catholic: that the Papacy should fall back on ltl 
is natural; its best hope is there. The temper of t 
Italians is the reverse of fanatical: but the Papacy» 
an important Italian asset, and neither the Vatican 1 
the Quirinal has ever lost sight of this; the door hi 
purposely been kept ajar between the two. The! 
reconciliation would change the face of European polities 

It would not necessarily be for the better. Italia 
have an instinct for Real-Politik ; a strong Italy migi! 
be as sabre-rattling a Power to-morrow as France 
to-day. Nor is a revival of Catholicism in the Nea! 
East, probably in the shape of a Uniat Church, a po 
bility to be excluded. Necessity has no law; a4 
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— « tonce as is the anti-Latinism of the Slav races, Eastern The danger of a career for a woman, it seems to me, 
habit ren js in a sorry plight. It is improbable, but | is not that it will make her neglect her duties, but that 
SON jj = cs inconceivable, that Italy may replace France, | it will make her neglect her pleasures. If the career is 
T the . » the Slavs the Irish, in the cast of the Catholic drama | in one of the arts this can hardly be so, of course, since 
hears yn drama which may be less incapable of transformation | an art is a most exciting form of enjoyment. But a 
Buse ‘aa suppose. In this case, would it continue to be | career that compels the keeping of regular hours is diffi- 
Other call in the sense in which the word is now used ? | cult to combine with domestic life. Two days in a 
OSper ; ee speculative historian may be referred to M. Emile | household are never alike. There is something wrong 
tha Faguet’s Essay on Lamennais. It is difficult, it is very | with the boiler, or someone coming to lunch, or both. 
either sificult, to say. If a woman is a brilliant organizer, she may be able to 
a Ci ’ arrange her life so that she can run out of it into her 
olla MARRIED WOMEN AND WORK.—IIL. re wing same time every day. ut if she — at 
m i F a woman has to choose between work and starvation, Se . apa p Any — ir preg 7 ° 
datter ] no one questions her good sense in working. The Such ener ar ote 2 a om te a pr gens a 0 Hy rt, 
E ivi young women who live on public doles rather than “erwotl pee Pad pe Pct i oe pe 1€ — : — 
Claims become cooks and housemaids are continually held up ries Maer a negate - ” be nige'y , , se ek 
ergy, for our disapprobation in the Press, but no one dis- Sha will ce : ere a ed a on oe rant 
me: approves of the young women who live on private doles. sh A eee ty > to ag Ji: Age o oe 
* wi] If it is reprehensible to live in idleness on sixteen shillings ’ ras a . a WS sani €ven tha wi ; “ xe er- 
While a week, it is surely still more reprehensible to live in Pannen , 4 * one advantage wd & woman s pageant 
moved idieness on & larger amount. ‘To be a wife and a mother | ‘* * a clear shining advantage is that it makes her 
h We jas never been sufficient occupation for a woman who ee ve not only to ewness, Ieayh to — people. She 
t, but does not cook her own meals or mind her own babies, ag rage? of a giginiay ~ ve be —_— 
ig thy nor until recent times was it considered to be so. Before nae "itty “y “el - ion, y sii ¥ he ene F “—_ : 
Divine the days of factories a wife and mother was also a spinner, 1e demon of the deep anc keeps t ngs ively. 4 
h Our j weaver, an embroideress, a dressmaker, a shirtmaker, a4 career is a little feather from the wing of fame, and there 
5 wal brewer, a bacon-curer, and a chemist. No one suggested | }* doubt that, stuck in the cap, it will be found 
a less industrious career for her, except the young man becoming to the wearer. Sytvra Lynp. 
Pope's who promised Curly Locks that she should 
“ Si a cushion and sew a fine scam, 
- toi bak ae eee ane ne eee” THE PAGE MEMORIAL FUND. 
s th and he probably did not keep his word. FPXUE following is the list of donations received by 
ruined By Victoria’s reign woman had been ousted from the English-Speaking Union and the Spectator for 
h he most of her careers by the man at the machine. All that | the Page Memorial Fund :— 
d was remained was her embroidery, and that had become NINTH LIST OF DONATIONS. 
whick a superfluous task with all the dullness of futile things. , 2 A £5. a. 
| con: Work had become merely a pastime. She began to “sete. —: —- = —- - Se - _- . 
Is, its play tennis and paint marguerite daisies on the pancls | Viessiduabedl Ste Beue Maierteead 2. ©. 
ma’ of doors. Now, instead, she plays tennis and _ golfs. and Lady Wake Lk tue ee a> 110 
admi Since only pocts and sages can endure to sit idle with ng age eae _— % ; ey gallate ae 
sition their hands in their laps, the well-to-do woman without | fhe Hon. Lady Ward 20 0 0| “E. and LI. FE.” i £»s 
iaeva a career must tire herself into peace with amusement. | Mr. James Taylor 05 0 Sis, W. Maddes @imposs - ; . 
ved Apparently no one scolds her for this. A married woman ee 7 — witsieasle 2 9 0 | The Dowagor Lady Ren- 
ast 6 is not accused of neglecting her duties if she goes dancing ; | sir Frederic G. Kenyon, gg oon “ae : : : 
but she is accused of neglecting them if she goes doctoring. ay gga mh : : : Mr. John Phillips 5 0 0 
This is obviously nonsensical. If a woman has the | yy. witiam Symington 1 1 0 _ — Ea —. ts ‘te 
right to play, she has certainly the right to work instead | Admiral Mark Kerr a ~ Rothermel .. . 20 0 
ficant if she wishes. If she is contented with “ doing her "attatee Rainy a 
ceil hair and the flowers.”’ she will not strive for more exhaust- rome  .. 1. . 8 2 ©] Peevionty ecknew- 
hing: ing occupations. If she has young children, she will ag par heey ra 3 3 0!  jedged ‘eo £3,370.3.2 
prac probably find that her energies are fully employed. ee oe ge te a ees . #244713 8 
licism But children grow up. That is one of the facts which wee 
sth are not recognized by the opponents of careers for women. 
ente Children grow up, and the woman without other interests THE 
3.0.5 may find herself intolerably idle and lonely. It is then JAT SN ‘ ab DD A r va. r > 
‘ but that a career comes to the rescue. She may take quictly INGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 
ain a to good works, or less quictly to politics. If she has icity 
inall already practised an art, she will now find that she at By Evetyn WRENCH. 
Ital last has time for it. A carecr is a specific against dull; PEVIE agenda for the next Imperial Conference, 
of th oldage. It is equally a specific against that not unknown which will probably be held in the autumn, is 
acy if = Misfortune, dull young age. growing. There wiil be a formidable array of subjects 
n nt A career must be an addition to and not the whole of | to discuss. Certainly not least among these will be the 
thug life, however, if it is not to be dull. The man who has | treaty-making rights of the Dominions in relation to 
Thetf nothing but a carcer is even poorer company than the | Foreign Powers. This subject has excited much dis- 
itis Woman who has only domestic interests. Women will | cussion in the British and Canadian Press during the 
alians do well to preserve the enthusiasm of amateurs in every past fortnight as a result of the debate in the Canadian 
might form of work that is not an art. If they become pro- | Parliament. The fact that the Halibut Fisheries Treaty 
ice if fessionals the bloom will be gone, and they will groan as | between Canada and the United States was signed only 
Ne loudly as men groan when at the same hour every morning | by Mr. Lapointe, the Canadian Minister of Marine, and 
posf they heave on their overcoats and face the routine of | not by the British Ambassador in Washington as well, 
auf their careers, deserves attention. 
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The Canadian Government, as the debate showed, 
hold that, as the Treaty was an arrangement between 
the Dominion and the United States, with which nobody 
else was directly concerned, no other signature was 
necessary. The Canadian Prime Minister, in reply to 
Mr. Mcighen, stated that the British Government had 
expressed their “ full approval” of the course adopted. 
The Times states that the Canadian Press as a whole 
has “ heralded the act as a new departure in constitu- 
tional practice and a confirmation of the status of Canada 
as an equal partner in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations.” 


In emphasizing the importance of a frank and full 
discussion of the matter, the Times urges the need for 
the early summoning of the Imperial Conference. At the 
same time, it rightly points out that the problem pre- 
sented is “‘ formal rather than constitutional.” The new 
Prime Minister of Australia, Mr. Bruce, in calling for an 
early meeting of the Imperial Conference, stated that 
“Canada’s decision raises the question whether Great 
Britain will in future be responsible for the action of 
one of the Dominions. . . . In any event, the position 
created is much more serious than appears on the 
surface.” 


It is interesting to recall the fact that the famous 
flight of Wilbur Wright at Kittyhawk took place in 
1903. Thus the acroplane celebrates its twentieth 
birthday this year. How long it seems since those 
spring days five or six years later when, accompanied 
by his brother Orville, Wilbur Wright gave demonstra- 
tions of flying over the flat ground near Pau. What a 
milestone in one’s life it was when one first saw that 
eurious-looking winged monster of Wilbur Wright’s with 
the large tail skimming just over the cumbersome ox 
wagons on the plain, with the Pyrenees in the back- 
ground! What an impression of meticulous care over 
details Wilbur Wright made on all who met him then, 
as he personally inspected every nut and wire before 
entering the pilot’s seat! To celebrate the twentieth 
anniversary of the Wright aeroplane, the World’s Work 
of America appeals for the passing of Mr. Hicks’s 
Bill to create a Bureau of Civil Aviation in the 
Department of Commerce at Washington. 


A well-deserved tribute was paid at the mecting of 
the Governors of the Sulgrave Institution, in a letter 
from the American Ambassador, to the services rendered 
by Sir Charles Wakefield to the cause of Anglo-American 
friendship and to his generosity in giving the Burke 
statue and busts of Chatham and Lord Bryce to the 
American people. Mr. Harvey said that when he was 
in Washington both the President and Sir Auckland 
Geddes praised the work of the Sulgrave delegation on 
their American tour, so much of whose success was due 
to Sir Charles Wakefield. 


A very important conference opens at Toronto on 
Faster Monday, when the National Council of Education 
meets to discuss “ Education and Citizenship” for a 
week. Leading educationists from all parts of Canada 
are taking part in the proceedings, and there will be 
several British delegates, including Sir Michael Sadler, 
Sir Henry Newbolt and Sir Robert Baden-Powell. The 
Conference seeks (1) to emphasize the necessity of a 
greater degree of ideality and spirituality in education 
since persistence in our present competitive and secular 
methods must lead to Western civilization eventually 
destroying itself; (2) to stimulate a Dominion-wide 
interest in education as a means to life and not for the 
purpose of livelihood, to demonstrate the need for a 
re-statement of values and to seck the removal of the 








emphasis now placed on the material aspects of life 
the almost complete neglect of the spiritual ; (3) 
endow the ideas “ education” and “ citizenship ” - 
a unity of meaning and purpose for the nation, and ty 
impress in the hearts and minds of the people the ideal 
of a fulness of life attainable by all. 


The National Council of Education was Called into 
being at Winnipeg in October, 1919, and it is now pro 
posed to form a Canadian Bureau of Education which 
will keep the Governments of the Canadian Provinces in 
touch with each other and with educational developments 
throughout the British Empire and in other parts of the 
world. It is noted, for instance, that Canada possess 
no children’s magazine similar to the excellent little 
school monthly issued by the New Zealand Departmen; 
of Education, in three sections for different ages, Major 
F. J. Ney, the secretary of the Conference, sends me son, 
admirable leaflets outlining the scope of the Conferene 
the purpose of which is summarized in the question . 
“Cannot the practically humane and Christian idegs 
of sacrifice and unselfishness, of service and co-oper. 
tion, be consciously enthroned in the schools gf 
a nation?” 


Every school-child in the United States is being invite) 
to contribute his or her mite towards the restoration of 
the Library of Louvain University, which is to constitute 
America’s War memorial to Belgium. On the eve of 
launching the appeal for the necessary funds Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, President of Columbia University and 
Chairman of the Committee, said :— 

“The whole of America is to be given a chance to be repr. 
sented in this beautiful memorial. It would be very easy for the 
Commiitee to secure the entire million dollars in six or eight large 
gifts. But we have felt from the outset that a few wealthy 
Americans should not be allowed to monopolise the privilege of 
building this library. We would rather have a million, even two 
million, small gifts than a few large ones, for in its breadth of 
purpose and its catholicity of interest it must represent the people 
of the United States.” 

The extraordinary extent to which the motor industry 
has developed in recent years in the United States has 
been mentioned several times in these notes. Here are 
some further statistics for those interested in motoring 
and motor problems. The United States has 90 per cent, 
of all the motors in the world, the actual number of cars 
registered there being 11,500,000, of which 10,250,000 
are passenger cars. The farmers of the United States 
own 3,300,000 passenger cars and 200,000 motor-lorries. 
It is estimated that for replacement alone the United 
States will absorb 1,800,000 cars during the present year, 
or more than double the total number of cars and motor 
cycles in Great Britain. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—f>——. 
MARRIED WOMEN AND WORK. 
[To the Editor of the Sreecraror.} 


| Srr,—In my opinion married women should not work. A 


great many unhappy and disappointing marriages could be 
avoided, and the lack of suitable employment for men could 
be minimized, if the man invariably became, and remained, 
the breadwinner. Perhaps the word breadwinner is open to 
criticism ; but I wish to convey by it that the husband 
should be the leader, master and captain of the good ship 
‘Home.’ Marriage, in my idea, is essentially a profession, and 
the noblest and best a woman can take up. How, thea, 
can she hope to succeed if she endeavours to practise two 
careers at the same time ? 

I know the ideal view is that should Mr. and Mrs. X. be 
both practising as doctors, what a consultation might be held 
as to Mr. Brown's bronchial symptoms and Mr. Jones's joitt 
trouble ; but suppose Mr. and Mrs. X. disagree as to these 
worthy people's ailments, we all know what awful things are 
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threatened when doctors disagree ! Therefore, it seems to 
me, Mrs. X. might be better employed in looking to her 
children and household and leaving the dosing of Messrs. 
Brown and Jones to her husband. Meeting the small son 
of a woman doctor last week, and noticing his finger was 
cut and bleeding, I advised him to hasten home and ask 
daddy to bind it up. ‘“* Daddy not often there, > he said ; 
so I suggested mummy, but the mite shook his head : Oh, 
mummy never at home!” It may sound a truism, but it 
seems to me the two things in life worth putting up a strong 
fight for are love and home, and whether the husband is 
veer, politician, or peasant swinging his empty dinner-can on 
his homeward way, it would cheer them all to know “ an eye 
orew brighter” when they arrived at home after their various 
pecupations. No one will deny the splendid work done by 
women during the War; and when any mother, wife or 
sister comforted any soldier, she was bringing a bit of home 
(so to speak) to the trenches ; but now order is being brought 
from chaos and the weapons of war discarded home life, 
which is one of the biggest bulwarks of our nation, should be 
carefully cultivated. Like many hothouse plants, it cannot 
withstand a succession of wintry storms, and, should house- 
hold duties and suchlike sometimes seem only mere drudgery, 
one can remember George Herbert's words :— 
“Who sweeps a floor, as for thy law, 
Makes that and the action fine.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., » 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sin,—English people have always prided themselves on liberty 
of action and freedom from grandmotherly legislation. Mar- 
riage is a desirable institution in a country aspiring to a high 
moral standard and should not be penalized. Because it may 
be undesirable for some mariied women with young children 
to work, why should those whose husbands cannot support 
them or who have no family ties be prevented from being 
earning members of the community ? The fewer drones the 
better for the prosperity of the nation.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Syvit ROsKILL. 


[To the Editor of the Srrcraror.] 

Sin—I think they should not do so while so many men are 
still unemployed.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Francesca M. STEELE. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraron.] 
Sm,—As your correspondent, Mary Reid, points out, there 

is a difference between being a wage-earner and having a 
career. To my mind the difference is great. Leaving apart 
the economic side of the question, it appears to me to be 
possible for the mother of even quite young children to make 
money which is paid to her in the form of wages, provided 
there is elasticity in the matter of hours and that she is in a 
position to keep a nurse or at Jeast to send her children to a 
day school. In this case her family have the first call upon 
her time and the wage-carning is subservient—at Icast to 
some extent. But the woman with a career can afford to 
yield to it no second place. One can hear her say, “ I have 
my career to think of !”’ 

Only great talent warrants for a mother the overwhelming 
Claims that this implies, and the young married woman should 
consider long and earnestly before she gives herself to a pro- 
fession, for that is what she must do, no half-and-half measures 
are permissible ; otherwise she will make a failure of her career 
no less than of her home-making. And does not * This Home- 
making” contend with ‘This Freedom”; even as Mr. 
Hutchinson implies, as “* This Housekeeping” would never 
do? Even the Nannie mentioned by your correspondent, 
and hallowed for us all by the memory of Stevenson’s Alison 
Cunningham, is but a hircling whose own the sheep are not. 
The efficient lady-cook employed no doubt keeps the house, 
but can either of them really keep the home? Given good 
health and sound nerves, I believe a woman who is a good 
manager can so order her ménage as to leave many hours free, 
even for such efficient work as can command a wage worth 
earning in these eflicient days ; that is a question of organiza- 
tion. Personally, I devote one morning a week to thinking 
out the meals, upstairs as well as down, be it noted, for I have 
a stern disapproval of leaving servants’ meals to the cook ; 
they are almost certain in this case to be Jacking in varicty if 
hot in vitamincs. Breakfast, luncheon, dinner and _ their 
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supper are written in a book. On the opposite half of the 
page I enter the necessary shopping orders, according to the 
ingredients required, and indite postcards ready to be des- 
patched the day before the things are wanted: these I put 
out upon my dressing-table and bring them down to be posted 
when I descend to breakfast. Should unforeseen happenings 
expand or reduce my needs, it is easy to add to or delete any 
part of the order. 

It is the same with the children. The more orderly lives 
they lead the better for them, and, given the means, I can so 
arrange their time that they are never at a loose end. But 
should they really need me at any hour of the day or night I 
must be able to go to them, or I reckon I forfeit that sacred 
place which no career on earth would compensate me for. “ Is 
mother in?” Hfow many a happy mother knows the sound 
of the words as the children rush in from school or walk ! 
Docs it not warm her heart to hear them and a thousand 
times repay the so-called “tic.” She who has the divine 
right (for has she not suffered that they might live ?), she 
alone may have them look to her as their sure ally in every- 
thing, so certain of her understanding and sympathy that it 
is like second nature to them to bring her all their joys and 
sorrows, little and big. 

Some fathers are wonderful—mine was a perfect one—but 
men must work. If women have gifts it is a joy to use them, 
and I can imagine no finer companionship for a truly-mated 
couple than the community of interest born of the fact that 
they both are giving to the world of their highest service. 
Yet surcly no work a woman undertakes should be at the 
expense of her home, her husband, or her children. Some 
women but minister to the selfishness of their children, if not 
of their husband, by too great a devotion to their needs. This 
js all wrong, for however perfect the ties and full the pot, each 
person has his or her own peculiar line of self-development 
essential to happiness, and needs also a certain amount of 
pure recreation which in no circumstances should be denied ; 
but no woman possessed of a sane mind in a sane body should 
be unable so to plan her existence that she can, if she choose, 
be a wage-earner, where few only may follow a career.—I an, 
Sir, &c., Munieé. RIp.ey. 


We have received a large number of letters on the subject 
of ** Married Women and Work.” Of a batch of twelve who 
are against married women taking up work outside their 
homes one lady, “ G. M. V. 1.,”’ says: “* Let woman remember 
what she was created for— to be a helpmeet for man. A 
help is not a rival. Let a woman fully realize that when she 
marries she is no longer free to choose her own work.” 

Lady Catherine Milnes-Gaskell says: “ Let woman return 
to the house, unless she be a real artist in painting, singing, 
acting, or playing some instrument.” 

Mrs. Yorke Bevan is against married teachers being employed 
as “the essence of civilization is division of labour, and as 
nations emerge from barbarism the difference between man 
and woman accentuates.” 

Amy Lady Pelly expresses “a strong opinion against the 
employment of married women as wage-earners,’ unless 
the husband is an invalid or his earnings do not suflice for 
feeding, clothing, and educating the children. 

Lady Clarke says a woman would require more than the 
average physical strength and would be made old before her 
time by doing outside work. ‘‘ The exigencies of business 
are such that it will be the outside work to which the best of 
her energies will be devoted, and the tired husband in the 
evening can hardly expect the equally tired wife to be a bright 
companion. . . There is no need for a woman to become 
absorbed in her own home interests, or, if she is blessed with 
an efficient domestic staff, ‘to feel restless from inaction.’ 
There is plenty of scope for her activities in useful occupation 
outside her own household, and her life may be as full as she 
can desire without taking up paid work to satisfy her ambition 
—that fine-sounding term so often another name for vanity.” 

Lady Pigott, in her letter, doubts if a woman can take up a 
wage-earning profession without in some degree at least 
neglecting her children, and considers that they should not 
be “left to chance governesses and nurses.” She quotes the 
Russian proverb: ‘“ God said ‘J can’t be everywhere,’ and 
He created the mother.”” The mother should realize that she 
is God’s deputy in the home and live up to it. If she lived 
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more up to that we should soon hear less of “ Bolshevism, 
red ruin and the breaking up of laws.” 

Lady Griselda Cheape reminds married women that in the 
marriage vow they promised to honour and obey their hus- 
bands in return for his promise of support, and she quotes 
the sad case of the poorer women in Dundee who cke out an 
income in the mills, leaving their homes deserted. She pleads 
however, against the woman becoming a “ house cat.” Let 
her enliven the lives of the sad. She suggests the Mothers’ 
Union as an outlet. 

We had hoped that some of our correspondents would have 
given us their views on the working of the French system, 
where the wife is also a business partner. Nov, so far, have 
any of our correspondents dealt with the side of the question 
discussed in Mrs. Lynd’s article in this number—the part 
played in the family by the mediaeval woman.—Eb., Speciator. 


NATIONAL FARMERS’ UNION. 
[To the Editor of the Serecrator.] 


Sirn,—My attention has just been drawn to the following 
statement which appeared in your issue of the 3rd inst. :-— 

“It is often said that the true reason why the co-operative 
movement in agriculture has never spread in this country in the 
sort of way it has done in Denmark is because the Farmers’ Union 
is controlled by men who are very deeply committed to the intcrests 
of the middlemen. We wonder if this is so.” 
For your information I am sending you a copy of the rules 
of the Union and a copy of the last Annual Report. The 
Union is not a treding organization and, for the rest, its 
policy is decided by the freely-elected delegates of its county 
branches who compose the Council of the organization. The 
various Committees of the Union are selected from the 
members of the Council, and these Committees in turn elect 
their own chairmen, who comprise the Union's Executive. 
The election of President and Vice-President annually rests 
with the county branches. If you are not satisficd that such 
a system of organization eliminates the feasibility of the 
awlegation to which you refer, I can only suggest that you 
take each member of the Council individually and ascertain 
the extent to which he is “ committed to the interests of the 
middlemen ” to the prejudice of the interests of working 
farmers. ‘The results of your inquiries, I imagine, would not 
impair the confidence of our county branches in the integrity 
of their elected representatives.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. GERMAN, President. 
National Farmers’ Union, 
45 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 


THE BLOCKING OF LUNACY ACTIONS. 
[To the Editor of the Srpecraror.] 


Sir,—Will you permit me to correct an error in my letter 
under above heading on February 24th? It has been pointed 
out to me by one well versed in law that since the rulings 
of the House of Lords are law and binding on the courts below, 
it is unnecessary to ask that a Bill be introduced to define 
the limits of application of the Public Authorities Protection 
Act. These limits have been already determined by many 
rulings in the Supreme Court, which make it clear beyond 
a doubt that the protection afforded by this statute covers 
enly those who can show that they can justly claim to be 
bena fide Public Authorities. 

In a case brought before the King’s Bench and Appcal 
Courts this statute has, in contravention of the Lords’ rulings, 
been made use of to deprive a plaintiff of all right of action, 
without even a hearing, on the sole ground that the protection 
of this statute had been pleaded in the defence and that the 
time limit of six months had expired—the issue as to whether 
or no the defendants had any claim to be public authorities 
being ignored. The manager of a private asylum, in his 
expacity as a private person acting on behalf of a private 
company, cannot prove that he possesses (especially in 
view of the clearly-expressed prohibition of the Lunacy 
Act) any right whatever—Iet alone “ public duty ”—to 
summon doctors and magistrates for the incarceration of a 
voluntary boarder. There is every facility in this case, 
moreover, for purposeful concealment for much longer than 
xix months of any offence which may happen to have been 
.oimmitted.—I am Sir, &e., Lux. 








—___ 


LABOUR AND THE MILLENNIvy, 
[To the Editor of the Srecravor.] 

Str,—The Labour Party, if Mr. Philip Snowden may 
taken as a fair representative of its policy, entertains 
strong confidence that, when it comes into power, jt “a 
without confiscation or other injustice succeed in remedying 
the evil of unemployment, and, apparently, some othe 
evils to which humanity has long been heir. The Party 
may be right ; and if so, nobody will say “ God speed jt!» 
more heartily than I. But is there not an historical instance 
which would prescribe a spirit of caution or moderation in 
the hopes of possible social reform? The late Mr, J, ¢ 
Hoiyoake, in his History of Co-operation (Vol. L., page 305), 
relates that in the early days ef the Co-operative Movement 
Robert Owen “had had Tytherly Hall meade to bear ep. 
spicuously outside of it the mystic letters C M, which mean 
Commencement of the Millennium.” ‘The obstinate Mj. 
lernium, however,” he adds, “declined to begin its caree: 
there.” 

The sequel of events at Tytherly Hall and under Rober 
Owen's auspices in the Co-operative movement gene rally is 
well known. Social reforms are, I am afraid, sadly apt 
to disappoint the expectations of reformers. The cure of 
them, no less than the cause, not infrequently lies beyond 
the range of political action. Perhaps Sir Arthur Helps 
was not altogether wrong when he advised the “ reformers” 
of his time to forgo so presumptuous a name, and to contest 
themselves with being known as “ improvers.’’—I remain, 
Sir, &e., J. E. C. Wettpoy, 

The Deanery, Durham. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.]} 

Srr,—-I am delighted that your “ lifer’? scheme has “ found” 
itself. I believe that it is a good egg and that events may 
prove that you builded even better than you knew. I am 
all a-twitter for the great adventure of the first meeting, 
I am consumed with curiosity to sce you and your colleague; 
in the flesh. Your clothes, for instance. Will you be dressed 
in plus fours or will your morning coats cause us all to want 
to know the name of your tailor ? And what will you think 
of your first clutch of “lifers’’? And what will we “lifers” 
think of each other? I shall most certainly come with a 
speech prepared which I as certainly shall not deliver, for 
I know that I shall be so diverted by the proceedings that 
I shall forget all about the great ideas which I was to present 
to you. I do hope that the “ lifers” will turn up in full 
strength. I almost think that on this first historic parade 
you are entitled to command attendance, or in default demand 
reasons in writing which can be read out to those present, 
Slackness would be unpardonably bad manners.—I am, Sir, 
&e., a 


MIDDLE-CLASS MEALS. 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.]} 
Sir,—-We have survived four years of war and waded through 
four years of peace, and now find ourselves in a much modified 
world ; but we have not yet adapted ourselves—or we have 
only just begun to do so—to our straitened circumstances by 
getting out of the grooves which suited our opulent past. I wantto 
consider the household of the professional man, in which there 
are supposed to be father and mother, three or four children 
of school and nursery ages, and one, two or three maids, andto 
apply my criticism to the meals which such households accept 
as a matter of course, ill-adapted though they are to preseit- 
day conditions. 

The first meal, breakfast, is a ceremony above criticism; 
it is sublime. But the sequence, luncheon, tea and dinner, is 
plainly ridiculous, and neither convenient for, nor populat 
with, the members of the family as a whole. From elevel 
o'clock in the forenoon cook is tied to her kitchen preparing 
luncheon, but she puts little heart into the work, because 
master is never at home till evening. And the children envy 
their elders the good things at dinner that they never shat. 
Baby wakes up cross from his mid-day sleep, disinclined for 4 
heavy meal, and unless there are some ravenous fourteen-year 
olds the monotony at table only vanishes with the fruit. 0 
Sundays the preparation of luncheon interferes with the 
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wants going to church, and it is never the luncheon that 
serval’y o 


. missed out ! 

ene the small fry are at their hungriest and a huge 
panquet must be spread in the dining-room. A well-known 
children’s specialist of our day has pointed out the error of 
crowding all the rich nourishment into the early part of the 
day and making the last meal so light. School-children 
frequently need an egg or sardine, beside bread and butter, 
to keep them going till next morning and prevent restless 
Hence the necessity of a good, square meal. 


ights. . 
. boisterous 


Should callers come, two teas must be put up, 
tea in the dining-room and elegant tea in the parlour; a 
maximum effort for the maid and yet a minimum result for 
at least one of the party, namely father, who may take a cup 
or two on his return home, but declines to spoil his appetite 
for dinner. Dinner comes on at cight o'clock, and cook does 
her best for the master, but he alone eats heartily. In order 
to appear sociable, mother pecks a little at the dishes, but 
this is not her favourite meal, so she brings her knitting to table 
and spends the time in conversation and work. 

Now, why not break away from such an obsolete tradition ? 
Why not have afternoon tea at one o'clock and luncheon-cum- 
dinner at six p.m., or thereabouts ? The plan is, of course, 
not a new one; it is followed in all the labourers’ homes. 
There, the midday meal is the light one ; the cottage child 
can take it to school in his pocket and the cottage father can 
take his in his bag ; while the heavy meal is the one at evening 
time. Why not take a leaf out of the workman's book, now 
that we can no longer be as prodigal as in the past ? 

One o’clock tea, served with fruit, will make a cheery meal, 
and the hockey team could stiffen it up with a slice of cheese. 
It will be convenient for the servants and on no day more so 
than on Sunday. The proper time to pay calls will fall at 
one o'clock, an hour when the mother of a family is least 
pre-oceupied. The children have their afternoon lessons to do, 
and she can then seize an occasional chance of going out for 
tea and tennis, or a matinée, and can get back in time for the 
children’s evening hour. 

Six o'clock dinner is the crux of the whole matter. The 
shoe does not always pinch father, and he is very conservative. 
He may, or may not, appreciate his dinner face to face with 
his offspring. It all depends on father! We will imagine 
that he accepts the inevitable when refreshed by a hot bath 
and change on coming home. Dinner will be hearty enough 
when everyone is cqually hungry. On Sundays it can be 
served cold, and at an hour that does not clash with Evensong. 
For the rest of the week it is well-timed for evening work or 
evening play. In London it will fill an hour when there is 
nothing doing abroad, and will never have to be hurried for 
the theatre. In the country it will allow more time to be 
spent out of doors on lovely summer evenings. 

All things considered, it will be strange if we do not very 
soon adopt a system presenting so many attractions.-—I am, 
Sir, &e., HERMIONE BUXTON. 

[The reconstruction of the hours of meals to suit our changed 
Most of us find 
ate hour pleasant and sociable ; but from some 


circumstances is a most interesting subject. 
dinner at a 
points of view, including perhaps those of health, it can 
hardly be defended. Life was more leisurely when people used 
to dine at six o'clock, and we fear that the “ daily bread- 
winners” in offices who have to make considers}le journcys 
after their work could not reach home in time for dinner at 
six o'clock. And even now do most people who live outside 
London and have to be ready for an early start in the morning 
dine as late as eight o'clock ? Another point occurs to us. 
Grown-up persons who go to bed, say, between 10.30 p.m. and 
11.30 p.m. would probably be hungry by that time if they had 
dined at six o'clock. A late supper of cocoa—-quite a good 
“nighteap **- -might meet the case. Most Americans dine 
rather earlier than we do, and their breakfasts and luncheons 
ate, as one would expect, less solid than ours.--Ep. Spectator.] 


ECONOMICAL RUNNING. 

[To the Editor cf the Srrcrator.] 
Sir,—Lord Montagu of Beaulieu's article on petrol consump- 
tion in a recent issue of the Spectator encourages me to 
ask a question to which the answer is probably quite simple, 
but which continues to puzzle me. Suppose two cars accom- 
Plishing a specified journey, one at forty miles per hour 











the other at twenty. Lord Montagu of Beaulieu tells us 
that the consumption of petrol in the first case will be greater, 
but how is it that the double time during which the petrol 
is flowing in the second case does not bring things level ? 
I should be grateful if he, or some other motorist, will solve 
my difficulty.—I am, Sir, &e., ; 
Hi. SAYeErs. 
[Lord Montagu of Beaulieu writes in reply :—‘ The 
reason for the greater consumption of petrol at the 
higher speed is that greater wind resistance and friction of 
working-parts absorb more power, or in other words mean 
& greater consumption of motor spirit. The greater suck 
on the jet at high engine speeds pulls more motor spirit 
through it, and therefore increases the consumption. Any 
motorist can test for himself the most economical speed of 
his own particular type of car, which is generally about two- 
thirds to three-fifths of its maximum specd. For instance, 
a car with a maximum speed of thirty m.p.h. would probably 
be most economically run at twenty m.p.h.”-—Eb. Spectator.] 


r Al a] > "oO 
THE IRISH DEPORTATIONS. 

[To the Editor of the Specrayvor.] 
Sir,—Referring to the protracted discussion of the “ Deporta- 
tion to Ireland” episode in the House of Commons on 12th 
inst., one cannot but reflect how greatly Parliamentary time 
might have been saved had the Attorney-General’s most 
jucid and informative exposition of the relations begotten 
of the Treaty now existing between the respective Govern- 
ments of Great Britain and the Irish Free State 
given at the commencement rather than at the conclusion 
of the debate. 

The Attorney-General (Sir Douglas Hogg) said :— 

“Jn the opinion of His Majesty’s Government, when we have 
given self-government to any country we intend that the self- 
governing power shall decide these things, and it is not for us to 
dictate to the Free State Government what is best for them, it 
is for them to tell us and we act upon it. The Irish Free State 
Government has told us in this case that in their opinion it was 
most desirable, and indeed essential, that we should take the action 
that we have taken.’’—-Official Report, Vol. 161, No. 20, col. 1189. 


—I am, Sir, &c., NE OBLIVISCARIS. 


been 


LECTURES AND COUNTER-LECTURES. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sin,—A novel series of eight lectures and counter-lectures 
on a variety of topical subjects is being arranged for April 
and May in aid of the hospitals of London. The first of the 
series will take place on Tuesday, April 10th, at 5.30, when 
Mr. H. G. Wells and Mr. E. B. Osborn, literary editor of the 
Morning Post, will be the lecturer and counter-lecturer respect- 
ively, the Right Hon. H. A. L. Fisher being in the chair. 
The controversy on this occasion will range round the question 
whether history should be written from a national or from 
an international point of view. 

Other lectures which have already been definitel 
are :-— 


y arranged 
Chairman. Lecturers. 
Drama and the Com- 

mercial Stage ae Mr. St. John Ervine. 
Mr. C. B. Cochrane. 


Miss Clemence Dane 


Is Modern Journalism 
worth the Price We 


Pay for it ? «> Lord Burnham .. Rt. Hon. A. C. 
MeCurdy,K.C.,M.P. 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton 
Poctry and Modern 


Mr. Mr. Alfred Noyes. 
Miss Kdith Sitwell. 

The subjects of these lectures and the names of the lecturers 
should guarantee an entertainment of a piquant character, 
and the promises already received for the four remaining 
lectures indicate that there will be no falling-off in the pro- 
gramme. The lecturers will definitely include Miss Rebecca 
West (Is there any Alternative to the Sex Novel ?) and Mr. 
Philip Guedalla (Biographers and their Victims), while con- 
ditional promises to act as chairmen have been received from 
two of the most distinguished ex-Cabinet Ministers living. A 
complete programme will shortly be available. 

The Governing Body of the London School of Economies 
have generously placed their large hall at the disposal of the 
erganizcrs and tickets for single lectures, or for the series, may 
be obtained either from the Secretary, London School of 


Poctry oe o. Edmund Gosse 
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Economics, Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C., or from the 
Secretary, Lectures Committee, 19 Berkeley Strect, Ww.i1. 
The price of tickets will be 7s. 6d., 5s. and 2s. 6d., or for the 
series 2} guineas, £1 15s. or 17s. 6d. A limited number of 
platform tickets will be available at £1 1s. each.—I am, Sir, 
ke., ; E. A. H. Jay, 


Secretary, Lord Burnham's Committee. 


BOOKHAM COMMON. 
[To the Editor of the Srrcrator.] 

Sir,—It may be of interest to your readers to know that the 
manorial rights in Bookham Common, near Leatherhead, 
have been conveyed to the National Trust for Places of 
Historic Interest or Natural Beauty. It will be remembered 
that last year the manorial rights in the Common changed 
hands, and in consequence a good deal of the timber, which 
forms such a pleasing feature of the property, was sold and 
cut down. Negotiations were opened with the purchasers of 
the manorial rights, and these negotiations resulted in the 
transference of the manorial rights to the National Trust. 
It was possible also to buy back a certain number of the 
more prominent trees which had already been marked for 
felling. A Local Committee of Management will be appointed 
by the National Trust to look after the Common and to safe- 
guard the rights of the public. 

Contributions are earnestly invited towards the Bookham 
Common Preservation Fund. Cheques and postal orders 
should be addressed to the Secretary of the National Trust, 
S$. H. Hamer, at 25 Victoria Street, S.W.1.—I am, Sir, «c., 

S. H. Hamer, Secretary. 


THE “ RAPPROCTIEMENT” BETWEEN 
BRITAIN AND ITALY. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 

Sirn,—It may interest some of your readers to know that from 
the literary as well as from the political standpcint there is at 
present an increasing rapprochement between Italy and 
Britain. The War marked the beginning of the change, the 
popularity of Inghilterra varying considerably with the course 
of events. For a time hope turned towards America for aid 
in the reconstruction of the nation. Since the Genoa Con- 
ference the eyes of leading Italians have again turned towards 
England. But the influence of America, owing to the fact 
of emigration, is still a factor in the tetal. The enthusiasm 
manifested towards the late Premier, Mr. Lloyd George, 
marked the turning of the tide and its beginning to flow. 
The visit of the Italian Syndies to Britain doubtless helped 
to foster a new and more cordial sentiment between the two 
peoples. Among other things that mark the state of rapproche- 
ment are the increase of essentially British sports, especially 
football, during the last two years, and the rapid growth of 
the Boy Scout movement in Italy. Socially, there is always 
a certain amount of coming and going between visitors from 
Britain, or British residents, and the Italian population, and 
one has to acknowledge gratefully the constant courtesy of 
those who are our hosts in this and other cities. In some of 
the principal clubs the membership includes both nation- 
alities. Mducationally, the movement is still more evident. 
The teaching of English in the schools, in place of German, is 
now made obligatory, and from 1919 onwards the English 
class in the Universities has been officially established and is 
well attended. In Genoa, for example, there are many more 
students of English than of French. Special lectures are given 
from time to time on such authors as Keats, Shelley, Dickens, 
&c., and the connexion of these with Italy gives an added 
popularity to the subject. Applications for private instruction 
in English are greatly on the increase, especially by clerks in 
shipping offices and business correspondents. 

T'wo years ago a British literary and debating society was 
revived in Genoa, and still continues to exist. A number of 
the professors in the University have given lectures or other- 
wise taken part in the proceedings. There exists also what is 
called the Université Popolare—really a large popular literary 
society, with lectures and classes for instruction in the even- 
ings. In the syllabus recently sent,me I note such subjects 


as Milton and Dickens, by Prof. C. Cucchi, of the Technical 
College, and I had the privilege of giving one of the course 
to an audience of about six hundred, my subject being Scottish 





Laixlscepe. 


English books on philosophy and other subjects 


. . aii 
are in many cases studied and understood even by those wh 
0 


do not profess to speak the language. And in U 
lectures the English point of view receives what might be 
termed respectful attention. It is a pleasure to one wh 
understands enough Italian to follow the lecture to listen 1 
one or other of these University lectures, which are dein 
eloquent and delivered with a freedom of speech and gestine 
more like that of an inspired preacher than of what a 
usually associates with a professorial chair. In social Philo. 
sophy the Italians are at present making rapid headway 
This is a natural result of the times and the political situation, 
The other day I looked in on the class of Prof. Bensopj in 
the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters, and found him ots 
chizing his students as to the difference between I Socialism 
and Il Fascismo. The students, male and female, in their 
replies waxed almost as eloquent as the professor himself 
I an, Sir, &c., W. Cowan, 
Sailors’ Rest, 15 Via Milano, Genoa 8, Italy. 


THE CHURCHWARDEN DETHRONED, 
[To the Editor of the Srecraron.] 
Sirn,—Under the new Act the ancient and honourable office 
of churchwarden ceases to have any power or responsibility. 
financial or otherwise. It has become a merely nominal 
post. What, therefore, is the point of continuing to indug 
churchwardens ? Obviously this is farcical. Again,and mor 
especially in these days when the cuiting down of every need. 
less expense is all the cry, what is the sense of and justificatigg 
in demanding a fee for a functionless office ?—I am, Sir, &e., 
CIrURCHWARDEN, 
BIRTH CONTROL. 
[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 
Sir,—Please permit a distant admirer of your paper to 
congratulate you on your sane and courageous stand in 
the matter of birth control. Public sentiment, outside the 
Roman Church, will in time be unanimous in this matter, 
and you will then have the satisfaction of having been a 
pionccr.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Riversity 


James W. WALKER, MD. 
1504 E. Fifty-Third Street, Chicago. 


PULL DEVIL, PULL BAKER. 
[To the Editor of the Sprecraror.] 
Str,— The origin of the proverbial phrase, ** Pull baker, pull 
devil,’ is confidently stated by a correspondent of Noies 
and Queries (April 18th, 1857) to be as follows :— 

A certain baker in London had supplied a Smyrna trading 
vessel with biscuit so bad as to occasion sickness and death 
among the crew. On her passage home she was becalmed under 
the Island of Stromboii, and while thus stationary the crew 
saw a figure like the wicked baker struggling hard with some- 
body on the verge of the burning crater, who was seen, on 
the smoke clearing away, to be the devil himself. The 
crew, whose sympathies were at first not with the baker, 
seeing him make so good a fight of it, cheered both con- 
batants impartially, shouting, “ Pull baker, pull devil,” 
as each in his turn made a bid for the mastery. The struggle, 
however, was too one-sided, and the baker was finally dragged 
over the edge of the crater to his doom.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. J. AVLIFFE, 

68 Marmora Road, Honor Oak, S.E. 


THE BRATHAN SEER LEGEND. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—The recent lamented death of Lord Seaforth, a 
Brahan, Castle, Ross-shire, has given to sensation-mongerilg 
newspapers the opportunity of resuscitating the Brahan Seer 
legend: it’s a standby whenever anything happens in connexion 
with Brakan Castie. The Seer in question, Coinneach Gdhat, 
who actualiy existed, has held a unique position in Highland 
traditionary lore. His fame has rested mainly upon his 
prophecy of the ** Doom of the Seaforths,” which he is alleged 
to have pronounced after he was ordered to be burnt in a ta 
barrel by the Countess of Seaforth. This execution is supposed 
to have taken place about the year 1663, when the Earl of 
Seaforth went to Paris. As a matter of hard, historical fact 
Coinneach Gdhar, as was fully proved from oflicial documents 
which appeared in the columns of the Northern Chronicle 
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carly in 1920, was 2 man well up in years in 1577—according 
to the accepted tradition he was not born until early in the 
seventeenth century !—when & commission was oom to 
Walter Urquhart, Sheriff of Cromarty, and Robert Munro 
of Foulis, to arrest thirty-two persons guilty of practising 
magic, enchantment and other offences, one of these being 
“the leader,” Kenneth Gdhar. ‘The commission was re- 
newed in the following year to the same parties, with the 
addition, among others, of Colin Mackenzie of Kintail, and 
again “* Kenneth Gwir,” described as “the chief or leader 
in the art of magic,” is included in the list of those wanted. 
There is no record of the result of these commissions, but it 
cannot be doubted that so influential a group of Highland 
gentry would not fail to do what had been entrusted to them. 
In any case, it is obvious that in the ordinary course of nature 
Kenneth could not have survived in order to mect his fate 
eighty-five years afterwards! He was, indeed, a heap of 
ashes long before there was a Seaforth title in existence ! 
May he rest in peace !—I am, Sir, &c., 

Inverness. Gro. MACKENZIE, 

Editor Northern Chronicle. 


THE LATE MAJOR H. HESKETH PRICHARD. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 

Sin.—I have been entrusted with the task of writing a memoir 
of the late Major H. Hesketh Prichard, D.S.O., M.C.; and 
I should be grateful for the loan of any letters, &c., which 
he may have written to friends. These would be carefully 
read, copied and returned.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Feathercombe, Hambledon, Godalming. Eric PARKER. 
CENTRAL BUREAU FOR THE EMPLOYMENT 

OF WOMEN. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sm,—We shall be most grateful if you will Iet us inform 
the public that we have moved to 54 Russell Square. 
With a correspondence amounting to about 30,000 letters a 
year, we fear that our removal after twelve years may cause 
a great deal of trouble and inconvenience.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Mary G. Srencen, Secretary. 

54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


“YET IF HIS MAJESTY, OUR SOVEREIGN 
LORD.” 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
§in,—I should like to believe with Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey 
that most of your readers know by heart the beautiful poem 
beginning, ** Yet if his majesty, our sovereign lord,” quoted 
in the Spectator of February 10th. It was brought to light 
and published thirty-six years ago by A. H. Bullen in his 
Lyrics from the Song-books of the Elizabethan Age, and was 
reprinted in 1891 in Lyrics from Elizabethan Song-books ; but 
it has not, as yet, found the place it deserves in anthologies. 
In my copy of Lyrics from Elizabethan Song-books 1 made a 
note some years ago on the pocm which may be helpful in 
the quest of the anonymous author which your reviewer 
desiderates : ‘* The theme of the foregoing little gem was most 
likely suggested to the poct by a passage in Juvenal, Satire 
XIV., ll. 59, et seq., beginning :— 
“Hospite venturo, cessabit nemo tuorum : 

Verre pavimentum, nitidas ostende columnas, 

Arida cum tota descendat aranea tela : 

Hic lacve argentum, vasa aspera tergeat alter 

Vox domini fremit instantis,” &c. 

Mr. Bullen, on very slender grounds, surmised that the 
pom might be one of Henry Vaughan’s; Mr. Strachey 
discusses the claim of Vaughan, Herrick and Quarles, surpris- 
ingly favouring the poetaster Quarles; another critic will 
argue for Wither, and so on and so on; but mere conjectures 
are valucless. The “ his majesty” in the first line suggests 
that the poem was written after the death of Queen Elizabeth ; 
and Thomas Ford, who set it to music, having died in 1648, 
1603 would appear to be a terminus a quo and 1648 a terminus 
ed quem. But perhaps someone in Oxford may be able after 
examining the Christchurch MS. K.3 to narrow the field of 
Inquiry still further; and an expert musician may have 
Something to tell about Thomas Ford’s compositions that will 
be useful in determining the question of authorship.—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. T. T. Brown. 
Ashfield, Cambuslang. 





POETRY. 
—s-—_— 

THE ROAD. 
OvT beyond Aldgate is a road, 
And a broad, 
Clean, noble thing it runs, 
For the sun’s 
And wind’s and man’s delight, 
And the high stars at night. 
There go Jewesses 
And Poles and Russ and these 
Pale-faced sons, 
Daughter of Thames and Paul’s 
Betwixt walls and high walls 
Of sooted brick, ugly turned. 
"Thunder 
Of trams and ’buses crammed, 
Or Saturday-night dammed- 
Up, seething, dodging, 
Grumbling, laughing, over-busy 
Crowd in Mile End crammed: 
Or in one hour of joys 
When football plays 
Marvellous music on those hungry hvart-strings, 
And one lucky kick brings 
Battle-winning in a Niagara of noise— 
Or some furtive 
Trick of professionalism 
Plunges a crowd in Hell's 
Own tumult and scorn and hot-alive 
Furious cataclysm— 
The referee quells. 
Or in sight of a painted 
Face, though the tainted 
Smoke-blue atmosphere 
Of Music-hall, Cinema, 
Where happy Tom Parker 
Or Chaplin would grin him a 
Further defiance of consequence here, 
Or in drinkings of beer 
Or eatings of strange fish 
Or shelled things from barrows 3 
Stewed eels—winkles ; 
Roast pea-nut mingles 
Well with the whole. 
Or fire-engine’s law 
Of free-way when the quickest sees 
Smoke or sparks rising 
In places surprising 
And rings in fears’ eestasics, 
Yor quick horseless carriages, 
Brass-helmeted heroes— 
But it might be advertising. 
Anyhow folk live there 
And daily strive there, 
And earn their bread there, 
Make friends, see red there, 
As high on the clean hills 
Where soft sca-rapture fills 
The gladdening lungs. 
And young souls are fleshed there 
And tyrants immeshed there 
As in Athens or Ukraine, 
And the heart hurts the brain 
Or the spirit is lashed there ; 
And thought is as vain, 
Hiope constant and smashed there, 
As away a day's journey by train. 

I. B. Guranew 


NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ** Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be 
held to be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with 
the mode of expression. In such instance, or in the case of 
“* Letters to the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter of 
point of view is considered of sufficient interest and importance 
to warrant publication. 
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THE THEATRE. 


— 
NEW YORK STAGE 
OF TO-DAY. 

TI wap only a week in New York, so that I did not see 
all the plays that I ought to have seen, nor all that I wanted to 
sce. It is difficult to get seats there at short notice, and 
moreover, this way is a great drain on the purse. In general, 
it struck me that theatres are more expensive in New York 
than in London, and this, I believe, is actually so. Certainly, 
after one has paid an agent’s commission on top of the printed 
price of theseatitisso. And since nearly all the seats are in the 
hands of agents, the theatre box-offices are practically uscless. 
A good deal of the difficulty of getting seats is real. Take, fot 
sxample, Mr. Maugham’s play, Rain, which I did not see. 
I was told by the theatre and the agents alike that there was 
not a seat to be had for six weeks. A friend of mine, by going 
at the last moment, found a single seat one night. 
But he was asked $16.00 (£3 10s.) for it. On the other 


THE 


hand, a good bit of the difficulty is quite bogus. There 
seems to be some policy of inflation going on. The first 


time I tried to go to the Moscow Art Theatre the agent at 
my hotel could get me nothing. With great difficulty he 


managed to get expensive stalls for the next night. Yet 
three solid rows behind me were empty all the evening. By 


making a great fuss, apparcntly, they hope to give the impres- 
sion that the play is popular, and so create a demand for seats. 
But why they should prefer not to sell them I cannot think. 
This method, I am told, is not peculiar to the Moscow Art 
fheatre. A friend, after spending an entire afternoon going 
from theatre to theatre in search of seats for a matinée two 
days later, finally returned to the first theatre she had tried. 
Again she was told there was nothing. ‘* Look here,” said 
she, “* 1 am a New Yorker, not a Middle Westerner, and this 
won't do. I want three seats for Wednesday afternoon, and 
I want them at once.” “ All right,” said the attendant, 
and handed out the tickets. 

On the whole, it is a very good season. The actual quantity 
of theatres seems to increase steadily. There are a great 
number of plays running profitably, and a great varicty. Of 
course, the majority is slop of one sort or another, just as in 
London. Yet there seems to be a larger proportion of worth 
while productions there than here at the present time. The 
Theatre Guild has two productions going, neither of which I 
managed to see but which are attracting considerable intelli- 
gent attention. They are Peer Gynt and R.U.R., the latter of 
which is soon to be produced in London. There have been 
several Shakespeare productions on, as well as the Moscow 
Art Theatre, the Chauve Souris, &c. Loyalties is being widely 
discussed and attended, and Will Shakespeare, minus the 
visionary “ fade-outs,” and with Miss Haidee Wright, is 
being a great success. 

The first play I went to was Pirandello’s Six Characters in 
Search of an Author, which I believe the Stage Society has 
done here. This is too “ highbrow ” a play ever to be popular, 
yet it seems to have had a fairly good run in New York. If 
one can judge, however, by the comments heard around one, 
much of the subtlety of the play went quite over the heads 
of the audience. The brilliant satire, the psychological 
intricacy of the play were largely lost, and in the presentation 
of a poignant dramatic situation worthy of an Elizabethan 
the average member of the audience saw only something very 
unpleasant. The play was extraordinarily well acted and 
produced, 

The next night I went to see the Moscow Art Theatre. It 
was unfortunate that I could not see the Chehov plays, because 
I feel that as plays they are better than Gorky’s The Lower 
Deptis, which I saw. Gorky’s play tends to give each actor 
one fine scene, and so produces a slightly spotty effect. But 
I am thankful to have seen even this. I have, during my life, 
scen a few individual bits of acting which came up to what I 
saw in quantity at the Moscow Art Theatre; but the amazing 
thing about this group of players is the fact that they are 
all equally excellent and versatile and consistently so, 
They have approached their work with intensity and the plays 
with reverence. Thus they have produced a real art of 
acting. In their hands the characters they portray come 
alive, not only as parts in a play, but in the round as they were 





————__ 


conceived in the mind of the author. They seem to haye 
a 


real existence outside of the play. So much was I impressej 
with this feeling that, although I could understan; 
not one word that was uttered, I experienced sense 
of guilt at thus shamelessly peering into these people’ 
hearts and lives. 

After such an experience, I can perhaps be forgiven if ] seen 
too critical of Miss Jane Cowl’s performance in Romeo and 
Juliet. This is the only Shakespeare running at the Present 
time. Mr. John Barrymore’s Hamlet, with Mr. Robert 
Edmond Jones’s décor, which has been the “ sensation ” of the 
present season had, unfortunately, come to an end when I got 
to New York. Miss Ethel Barrymore had been doing Julie 
but it must have been a pretty dreary performance. | heard 
not one person, professional critic or otherwise, who had q kind 
word to say for it. On the other hand, every voice in the city 
seems to be raised in a pacan of rhapsodic praise of Mix 
Cowl’s performance. Yet I venture to feel that my disap. 
pointment was not sheer perversity. First of all, one who 
used to taking his Elizabethans straight, in other words, x 
performed by the Phoenix, must inevitably resent an exput- 
gated production. In tiis case, it meant that practically the 
whole of the Nurse’s part was removed, together with varioys 
scenes which lend a heightening contrast for the romance of 
the play and its tragedy. As thus produced, not only is on 
of Shakespeare’s most delightful characters distorted anj 
deprived of her birthright, but the key of the whole play is 
pitched on such a different and monotonous key that it seems 
more like a popular sentimental play, to which the author 
eccentrically gave an unhappy ending, than like a great 
tragedy. li meant, too, that Miss Cowl was largely relieved 
of doing any acting. When this was necessary, she tended 
to tear her hair and overdo it all generally. The baleony 
scene, in particular, was relatively unconvincing. However, 
Miss Cowl was very charming to look upon in the excellent 
costumes provided fer the production. In general, the 
settings were very good, if slightly commonplace, but the 
design of the balcony scene seemed to me rather a dismal 
failure. I confess to a predilection for the simpic approxima 
tion to the Elizabethan stage used by the Phoenix. 

On another night I went to see the new programme of the 
Chauve Souris, which is enjoying an extended run at the 
Century Roof. This tiny theatre has been completely decor 
ated in the Chauve Souris manner, and even tiie ushers have 
been put in Russian peasant costume. In the foyer, Russian 
paintings are on exhibition and Russian handicrafts on sale, 
New York, you see, is just having its Russian vogue. As to 
the Chauve Souris itself, Nikita Balieff is as amusing as ever, 
and the new turns, which have been seen neither in Paris nor 
London, are well up to standard. The Wooden Soldiers and 
Katinka remain the favourites, however. 

I am afraid that I was not wholly in the mood for the Music 
Bow Revue. I was evedibly informed that it was the best show 
of its kind in New York, but I was not entirely happy about it. 
In the first place, I found when I got there that most of the 
people in the cast were ones against whom i have cherished 
unreasonable prejudices for years. Consequently, I was not 
moved to mirth by those quips and pranks which brought the 
rest of the audience to a state of humorous collapse. The 
music I thought not quite up to the Irving Berlin standard, 
The scenery and costuming were gorgeous. As usual, for 
sheer magnificence, London cannot hold a candle to New 
York. « Yet it all seemed a quantity, rather than a quality, 
production. Not, be it understood, in a material way. 
Rather, there was no subtlety or delicacy of idea behind tle 
splendour. <A Porcelaine de Sévres scene which they did, fot 
instance, was elaborate and resplendent to a degree, but it 
lacked utterly the effectiveness of a similar, but infinitely 
simpler, scene done by the Chauve Souris. It was impressive 
merely by its scale. 

On the whole, the great thing about the theatre in New York 
to-day is its activity. There is little being done in any new 
way, but there is a lot being done. And people go to the 
theatre. They may go to Shakespeare because they feel they 
ought to, but at any rate they go. The good plays are as 
crowded as the mediocre, and that is something. 

JOSEPH BREWER. 








(The usual “ Recreations of London” will be found on pose 503. 
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BOOKS. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
eek has not brought quite so many books as did 
yor "se that preceded it, but, though the quantity is not 

” rr there is plenty of reading for the Easter holiday 

‘oe who _ their books hot from the press and of the 

arie ort. 

— anes illustrated book on Newmarket (Cassell) 

«ot attractive. There is certainly a peculiar charm about 

coortintg prints, especially about those of the Regency or a 

nile earlier. Captain Siltzer’s choice has been excellent. I 
a particularly charmed by a rather late one—183 —of 
“The Extraordinary Match of Two-Hundred Miles Against 
Time by G. Osbaldeston, Esq.’’ Two chestnuts and a grey 
with heads like greyhounds are fully extended across the 
foreground, cheered by gentlemen in beaver hats and watched 
more sedately by ladies in bonnets and crinolines : thundery 
skies lower on the whole affair—there is very green turf and 
yery yellow tan. 

Herr Heinrich Strébel, who was a deputy in the Landtag 
and a leader writer in Vorwaerts, has written a book on 
The German Revolution and After, which has now been pub- 
ished in translation by Messrs. Jarrolds The appearance 
of the book is particularly timely at this juncture in the 
Ruhr crisis. It seems a careful, if not an unbiased, study. 

Mr. Kenneth MacGowan, who with Mr. Jones wrote the 
book (recently reviewed in the Spectator) on Continental 
Stagecraft, has another book out, The Theatre of To-Morrow 
(, Fisher Unwin). I believe the close following one on the 
top of the other of these two books does not mean the feverish 
over-production which we fear for authors whose work we 
admire, as The Theatre of To-Morrow has been out for some 
time in America. 

If Mr. J. Y. T. Greig’s book on The Psychology of Laughter 
and Comedy (Allen and Unwin) covers all the ground it sets 
out to cover it should be fascinating reading. I noticed in 
passing an amusing chapter on the comic treatment of the 
vices, Wherein the skill with which Shakespeare introduces 
his “pet thief,” Autolycus,is commented on. Thieving, lying, 
cowardice, hypocrisy, vanity, gluttony and drunkenness are 
all, with worse vices, Mr. Greig points out, among the pet 
stock-in-trade of the humorist. Does Mr. Greig deal with 
that puzzling thing the ‘* Chinese joke,’ the joke whose joke 
is that there is no joke ? 

Through the Russian Revolution, by Albert Rhys Williams 
(The Labour Publishing Company), seems to be a Bolshevik 
propaganda book, All propagandist writing is unsatisfactory, 
but, nevertheless, this book looks interesting. Calm analysis 
seems impossible at present, and we have had so much anti- 
Bolshevik propaganda that, though no English reader is 
likely to take Through the Russian Revolution without a grain 
of salt, it is stimulating and interesting. Most of the book 
seems to be concerned with the Soviet’s effort towards popu- 
larizing the idea of education. There are reproductions of 
posters representing the illiterate man as blind and under the 
dominion of the powers of darkness and the educated man as 
fred and in the sunlight. One brilliantly coloured poster 
shows a blindfolded man in the Russian peasant dress walking 
over a precipice. . 

Lord Ronaldshay’s Lands of the Thunderbolt (Constable)— 
Sikhim, Chumbi and Bhutan—seems a fascinating travel 
book, full of stories of strange magics, strange beliefs, of 
oracles robed in gorgeous silks, of lamaseries, of high peaks 
and monster prayer wheels, of forests and of bare crags, and 
of the step-back in time which the author took when he 
entered that mediaeval world. Messrs. Constable have just 
issued their long expected edition of Herman Melville ; it is 
n twelve volumes and (except for the covers) is a fine piece 
of book production. 

The week's three most interesting novels are Patuffa, by 
Beatrice Harraden (Iiodder and Stoughton); None-Go-By 
(which seems to be the story of a cottage so named), by Mrs. 
Alfred Sidgwick (Collins); and a new book by Vicente Blasco 
Ibanez, The Torrent (Fisher Unwin). It is about a prima 
donna and has the usual hectic, exciting atmosphere. 

Tue Literary Eprror. 








THE RETURN OF THE 

MIDDLE CLASS.* 
Tue title which Mr. John Corbin has chosen for his book 
does not quite explain itself. De does not mean that the 
middle class in America, which seems to be as hard hit as 
the middle class here, has yet returned or is returning. All 
he means is that it can and ought to return to its old position, 
and he stoutly encourages it to do so. Englishmen are apt 
to suppose that Americans have not suffered much from the 
War as compared with ourselves. This book will correct a 
too easy assumption. The truth is that all the different 
parts of the world are so interdependent to-day that economic 
phenomena, like water, find their own level. The problem 
of the middle class is not peculiar to ourselves; it is 
everywhere. 

There is a visible danger that a class which is 
renowned for its mederation, its faculty for taking 
pains and its respectability should go under. The 
loss, of course, would be one of the best stocks from 
which a nation could possibly breed. But although we 
admit the danger, we do not want to exaggerate it. Hlistory 
shows that one class is continually merging into another ; 
unless the whole structure of our society should be changed 
no class would actually disappear. If it is true that those 
above may sink, it is equally true that those who are below 
will rise. Of course, when a class which is above sees itself 
being invaded and perhaps being overwhelmed by a class 
below it thinks that the end of the world has come. Within 
a few generations, however, the invaders, who by that time 
will be firmly established and be enjoying the name of their 
predecessors, will probably become the victims of an appre- 
hension also borrowed from their predecessors. So the 
world goes on. This much must be acknowledged by any- 
body who has any sense of history. And yet it need not 
debar us from recognizing that any period of upheaval or 
transition may be a very dangerous time, and that if it is 
not carefully watched permanent injury may remain. 

What the middle classes, or rather let us say the pro- 
fessional classes who earn their livings by their brains, 
ought to do is to have a proper conceit of themselves ; to 
profess their importance—which is a fact—and insist upon 
their rights without being unfair to other classes. Indeed, 
if the middle classes did not spontaneously do this in all 
countries they would be destitute of the spirit with which 
they are commonly credited. We have heard of a strike of 
doctors in Germany directed against the manual workers 
who withheld their labour; we have heard of the middle 
classes of Winnipeg successfully organizing themselves to 
sarry on the life of the city during a general strike of Labour ; 
we have heard of voluntary stop-gap workers enrolling them- 
selves in Glasgow during a dock strike. The answer to tha 
preachers of class warfare is that every class has a right t 
exist. It is hardly accurate, however, to draw such sharp 
distinctions as Mr. Corbin does between the men of money, 
the middle class, and Labour. The frontier of each of these 
classes is extremely vague. In the truest economic sense we 
are all capitalists. The captain of industry is ultimately 
only the representative of all the shareholders, who include 
both .middle class and Labour elements, particularly the 
former. On the other hand, we have to remember that an 
American of the professional class writes as a rule, and 
perhaps with reason, with a more convinced suspicion of 
Capitalism (which in America sometimes means great Trusts 
and strangling commercial operations) than the Englishman 
of a corresponding class would write. 

As here, so in America, Labour is being paid at a higher 
relative rate than brain workers. The War upset the old 
balance. The Marxians are now rubbing their hands with 
glee and recall the words of their prophet that the middle 
class had produced its own gravedigger. Mr. Corbin cites 
some representative professional salaries, as they stood about 
three years ago, to show how relatively low they have fallen :~ 

“Let us compare their pay with that in the middle-class profes- 
sions. Clergymen, whose care is the soul, averaged 7385 dollars a 
year, and university instructors only a little more. Full professors 
in our leading universities received as low as 2,500 dollars a year, 
and many a world-famous scholar received less than the engineers’ 
pay of 4,520 dollars and 4,704 dollars. High public officials 
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were in a similar plight. The Governor of Nebraska received 
2,500 dollars a year. In Rhode Island, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, New Hampshire, and Vermont the governor received 
3,000 dollars ; in Tennessee, Wyoming, Delaware, Arizona, Arkan- 
sas, and Texas, 4,000 dollars; in Oklahoma and Maryland, 4,500 
dollars. Thus, in thirteen States the governor received distinctly 
less than a passenger engineer. In seventeen other States the 
governor received 5,000 dollars a year, oz only 296 dollars more than 
a freight enginecr.” 

Having stated his case, Mr. Corbin exhorts the middle 
class of America to be up and doing. He tells it that it 
must organize itself, and he points with jealousy to the 
“ Middle Classes Union”’ in Great Britain as an example of the 
right way to do things. He is, of course, not up to date 
with his facts. About a year ago the Middle Classes Union 
became the National Citizens’ Union. The change of name 
was a wise one, for, though the original Union had carefully 
defined the sense in which it used the phrase “ Middle 
Classes,” the title was unhelpful. Everybody recognizes the 
existence in a social sense of a middle class, but few, it seems, 
belong to it. ‘ Middle class!” resentfully exclaimed a lady 
who was asked to join the “ Middle Classes Union.” “ My 
husband is a stockbroker.” Mr. Corbin finds much the same 
difficulty and misunderstanding in America, and has a parallel 
to our anecdote. He describes the bewilderment of a reporter 
who was instructed to discover the address of a resident in 
Brooklyn. Every person from whom the reporter sought 
information on the other side of Brooklyn Bridge professed 
ignorance. Nobody would acknowledge that he lived in 
3rooklyn. We shall be much interested to hear what 
organization is evolved in America, for when Americans 
“get busy” about an crganization something generally 
happens. 


THE FOUNDER OF QUAKERISM.* 
Tus book—‘ A Psychological Study of the Mysticism of 
George Fox ” is its sub-title—was written by a leader among 
the younger members of the Society of Friends in America 
and one who, at the time of her death in 1921, at the age of 
forty-three, was Professor of Psychology at the State College 
of South Dakota. The psychology of religion is a difficult and 
still to a large extent unexplored science, and one of its chief 
dangers is that it may fall into a too narrowly scientific 
analysis of what is, above all others, a complex, delicate, and 
intensely personal problem. By the fact that she was not 
only a psychologist, but also herself a Quaker, Dr. Knight 
escapes this pitfall. Her study is, in fact, entirely sympathetic, 
even though she interprets the apparently miraculous clements 
in Fox’s life-history in terms of the new psychology. There 
is, it is true, a tendency here and, there in her book to fall 
more than is necessary into modern psychological jargon, but 
this is a superficial and not a fundamental fault, for the actual 
thing said is often profoundly true. 

Fox, as Dr. Knight reminds us, was the best and healthiest 
type of mystic. ‘ He found no need in his life,” she writes, 


“‘of many imprisonments for ascetic intoxicating self-torture as 
did Suso.... He was active, positive, practical, rather than 
passive, negative, theoretical; intuitional, rather than contem- 


plative. He was emotional with his periods of ecstasy, but not 
merely so. He was intellectual--using in his arguments with 


opposers and Pape the Scriptural authority most conclusive 
to them to back his more intuitive statements—but never primarily 
so. He was volitional, strenuously forging his way through any 
opposition to the goal he saw before him, and striving to know the 
will of God, yet doing so through an intense passivity, an opening 
up of all the channels of his being in an intense awareness, and 
waiting in the silence of the mceting for the personal and corporate 
uprush of spiritual power that makes of normal daily living an 
abundant life of ‘normal joyous correspondence with the present 
God Who . . . floods every act and impulse with constructive 
energy.’ ” 

There is an interesting chapter on Fox’s hypersensitivity. 
Dr. Knight believes that his life was “ in full accordance with 
Locke's dictum that there is nothing in the life that is not in 
the senses,” and explains his extraordinary powers of what 
appeared to be second sight and premonition as “ either a 
combined reading of complex pereeptions or ... the sum- 
mation of sensations so slight as to be independently 
imperceptible.” 

Later in the book Dr. Knight again speaks of this side of 
Fox’s character in a sentence which is noticeable, not only for 
its accuracy, but also for that defect of over-technicality 





‘ i 
which we mentioned before. “ His mystical insight,” 
writes, “ arises out of the hyperaesthesia of his normal el ? 
and their subliminal ramifications, out of the immedj 
values from the intimate senses, out of the non-cogniaah, 
factors of valuation, though probably with the aid of F 
clarifying effects of the reason.” % 

Like many recent psychology-bocks this study conta; 
several diagrams which are likely to do little else than “tay 
boozle the average reader; but for the book as a whole ; 
have little else but praise. Its interest is not Only psycho 
logical but strongly human. . 


ROME AND THE BARBARIANS+ 


PROrEsSOR Bury has written a book of great interest ani 
importance on the Roman Empire in the fifth and sixth 
centuries—the troubled age which saw barbarous German 
tribes overrun Western Europe, while in the East the Empire 
held firm, beating off successive invaders from all sides and 
achieving new glories in the long reign of Justinian. In his vouth 
the Regius Professor showed his interest in this period, whey 
modern Europe took its rise, by producing an admirabj 
sketch, now out of print, of the Empire from the fifth to the 
eighth century. His new book is planned on a much larg: 
scale and embodies the results of the Byzantine studies whic 
have occupied French, Russian, German and a few English 
scholars during the past thirty years. Professor Bury’s wig 
knowledge and his familiarity with the work of the Russian 
archaeologists, who are now mostly dead or in exile, enable 
him to add much new detail to Gibbon’s classic outlin. 
His whole attitude towards the Later Empire is, of cour», 
in fundamental opposition to the theory of The Deeliv 
and Fall. 

The period of which Professor Bury writes may seen 
remote, but we are not at all sure that it does not present ap 
instructive parallel to the new era which has begun in thew 
days. We sce the established order of European civilization 
attacked or threatened at a hundred points, and we are casting 
about for some means of defence against perils which a 
partly external and partly internal. ‘The position in the fit) 
century was essentially the same. Rome had given peac, 
order and law to the Mediterranean world, to North-Westen 
Europe and to Western Asia. Many successive generation 
lived and died in the enjoyment of that tranquillity for whieh 
we were invited to hope after the last General Election 
Gradually in the fourth century the fair prospect was over 
clouded. Barbarian peoples from the North and from the 
East, impelled by obscure forces originating in Central Asis, 
assailed the Roman borders and were helped from withia 
by the half-tamed barbarians who had been admitted « 
settlers in the frontier provinces. The fifth century saw the 
collapse of the Roman system in the West under the strais, 
while in the East the great fabric was shaken to its foundation, 
Such is the aspect of the case which readers of Gibbon remea 
ber, hypnotized by his insistence on the decline of the onee 
omnipotent Rome. Professor Bury’s readers will, we think 
be impressed less by the tragic misfortunes of Italy, Gal 
and Spain than by the enormous recuperative power whit 
was displayed by the Roman Christian civilization, with is 
new centre at Constantinople. When Leo the Isauria 
became Emperor in 457, a contemporary pessimist might 
have been forgiven for thinkigg that the whole Empire, botl 
East and West, would crumble into utter ruin within his om 
lifetime. Yet a century later, thanks to a series of able 
generals and statesmen under Justinian, the Empire had 
beaten off all its enemies in the East and had recovered Italy, 
Spain and North Africa from the barbarians. The one 
dreaded Vandals were utterly exterminated, the Goths wet 
tamed and absorbed, the Franks were checked, the Persials 
were flung back from Armenia and Syria. The Empire hal 
reasserted its authority and could look forward with hope a 
confidence. Nor was the hope misplaced. For six centuté 
after Justinian the Roman Empire in the East was a mighi 
State. Had it not been shattered by the treachcrous attacé 
from Western Christendom in the Fourth Crusade of 1204" 
might, for all we know, have held the Turks at bay for long 
after 1453, and perhaps until Europe had learned that the 
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were the common enemy of all civilized peoples. To 
rd this long Byzantine history merely as a decline and fall 
is obviously misleading. The Empire, until long after our 
Norman Conquest, was the greatest of the Christian Powers. 
if all these centuries represented its funeral procession, it 
yas at least @ lively corpse. - , 
We are glad to see that Professor Bury, whose knowledge 
of the fifth century is unsurpassed, has no patience with the 
facile generalizations that have been put forward to explain 
the collapse of the Empire in the West. 
Gibbon’s “ principle of decay,” 
end over-taxation of the rich or of the pocr as causes of the 
disaster. Al! these causcs operated in the Kast, as he says, 
and yet the Empire there remained intact. It is particularly 
to be noted that Professor Bury repudiates the suggestion 
that Christianity made men less loyal to the Empire and less 
willing to fight in its defence ; he cites a letter of St. Augustine 
to confirm his view, and points out that Christianity, despite 
the sectarian quarrels, united rather than divided all Roman 
subjects. He goes on to say :— 
“The truth is that the success of the barbarians in penctrating 


and founding States in the Western provinces cannot be explained | 


by any general considerations. It is accounted for by the actual 
events and would be clearer if the story were known more fully. 
me gradual collapse of the Roman power in this section of the 
al . . - 
Empire was the consequence of a serics of contingent events. No 
general causes Can be assigned that made it inevitable.” 
Such testimony from a thoroughly competent scholar should 
go far to counteract the evil teaching of what may be called 


reaching theories on a modicum of fact. Professor Bury docs 


He scouts alike | 
Christianity, depopulation | 





| 


not, like those whom he condemis, undervaiue tle human | 


factor in history ; he does not minimize the effect that a wise 
and brave man may have upon the course of events or the 
mischief that a fool or a knaye may do. He points to the 
folly of Valens in rushing upon the Visigoths without waiting 
for the reinforcements that his colleague was bringing up. 
He comments on the far-reaching consequences of the mis- 
taken leniency of Stilicho, himself a German, to Alaric who, 
when beaten in his first invasicn of Italy, was allowed to retire 
and gather fresh strength. The consequences of such errors 
were great, but the errors themselves were surely in no sense 
inevitabie. Professor Bury points out that the numbers of the 
barbarians have been grossly exaggerated. The Western 
Empire was not overwhelmed by countless hordes but by 
relatively small bodies of desperate warriors. We might, 
ndeed, guess as much from the rapidity with which the 
barbarian forees were absorbed into the populations. The 
Vandals, for example, when they embarked for Africa in 429, 
were estimated to number 80,000. It is not surprising that, 
when they were defeated and scattered by Belisarius, they 
soon ceased to exist as a separate nation and survived only 
asa name of dread. 

We have no space to comment on the many other points 
of interest in this admirable book. We may draw attention 
to the excellent studies of Justinian, statesman, lawgiver and 
theologian ; of his famous wife, Theodora—*‘of whom perhaps 
the utmost that we can safely say is that she was, in the words 
used by Swinburne of Mary Stuart, ‘ something better than 
imnocent’’’—and of their bitter-tongued biographer, Pro- 
copius. We may notice, too, the thrilling account of the 
campaigns of Belisarius and of the reconquest of Italy by 
Narses, who, it must be confessed, appears a far greater 
general and a far wiser politician than his better-known col- 
league. It is odd, by the way, that the legend of Belisarius, 
old and blind, begging in the streets—‘* Spare an obol for 
Belisarius *—should still find believers, though, as Gibbon 
pointed out, it is sheer fiction proceeding from the imagination 
of a twelfth-century monk. We may mention, again, the 
valuable chapter on diplomacy and conimerce under Justinian, 
embodying much new material with regard to the Slavs, the 
Crimea, Abyssinia, the Indian and Chinese trade and other 
topics. Incidentally, Professor Bury touches on the evacua- 
tion of Britain by the Roman legions in 410, and suggests 
that it was not by any means the end of the occupation. H« 
tells us, too, that the battle “ of Chalons ”—-more accurately, 
of Troyes—in 451 was not really a decisive battle. The 
late of the Huns was sealed, after Attila’s death, near the river 
Nedao, in Pannonia, where in 454 a coalition of German 
tribes overthrew the Hunnish army and scattered the Huns 
% the four winds. never again to play a part in history. 


P ° : . e . | . , oe » wen smir 
the post-impressionist school of historians, who base far- | Suddenly rise from the sea or sink 


Nf Y / B 
ISLAND MAGIC.* 
For most people, perhaps for everybody, an island has a 
profound emotional significance, the meaning of which is 
unfathomable. If the thought of visiting strange lands is 
entrancing, the thought of visiting strange islands is more 


entrancing still. For these reasons such a book as Mr. 
Verrill’s can hardiy fail to delight anyone, young or old, 


who has the good fortune to come across it. In the first 
half of the book he tells of the various kinds of islands and of 
10w they were formed, and in the second half he describes, 
with a great deal of delightful visual detail, visits to cight 
different varicties. 

An island, as Mr. Verrill truly remarks, “ gives the effect 
of resting on the water rather than ia it,” and there must be 
many people to whom the thought has never occurred that 
an island may be merely the summit of a submerged 
mountain, or an archipelago the scattered peaks of a vast 
submarine mountain-range. Yet, if the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Caribbean Sea could be drained dry, 





“we would sce a vast area of plains berdered on the cast by 
a stupendous mountain range whose tips are now the Lesser Antilles ; 
with an aggregation of lower mountain peaks above a tremendous 
plateau where are now the Bahamas; with vast bulky mountain 
masses which would dwarf Mount Everest and which we now know 
as Cuba, Haiti, Porto Rico and Jamzica, and with isolated, slender 
pinnacles marking the innumerable tiny islands which dot the 
Caribbean Sea.” 





There are many strange kinds cf islands—islands which 
into it. The town oj 
Charlestown on the island of Nevis, once a favourite watering: 
place, sank suddenly into the sea, “and to-day, in clear 
weather, one may row above the submerged town and, looking 
through the crystal-like water, may trace the outlines of the 


streets and buildings of the once gay and populous town.” 
A few years ago something very like a practical joke was 
played upon the British Empire. A large island suddenty 
put in an appearance off the coast of Trinidad in the West 
Indies, ‘* The authorities visited it, took possession of it as a 


dependency of Trinidad, and set up the British flag; but a 
few days later this new acquisition to the British Empire 
disappeared as suddenly as it had appeared and ships now sail 
over the spot.” Truly an impertinent disregard of authority. 
Then there is the extraordinary case of Dauntless Island, 
near the mouth of the Essequibo River in British Guiana, 
which originated in the wreck of the good ship ‘ Dauntless.’ 
Sand and sticks and floating seeds accumulated about the 
wreck, the seeds—mangroves and larger trees—sprouted 
rapidly in the tropical waters and the place is now a forest-clad 
island ten miles in length. 


MEMORIES OF TRAVEL. 

On the first page of this remarkable book Lord Bryce says :— 
** All I desire to do here is to give some sort of notion of the 
kind of impression which the scenery and the people make on 
a passing traveller—a thing which is what one chiefly wishes 
to know about strange countries, though it is often that which 
it is hardest to convey.” He has succeeded as perhaps no 
other man could have done: for Lord Bryce combined a fine 
command of language with rare powers of observation, a love 
of natural scenery, and an intense interest in the countries and 
peoples of the world. The reader accompanies him in this 
volume through many countries—from Iceland to the Isles of 
the Southern Pacific, and each scene, each impression, is 
brought before him with a simplicity and vigour which makes 
the book a delight. 

The first chapter relates of Iceland, and in a few sentences 
a striking picture of that desolate island is sketched :— 

“Everywhere is silence, desolation, monoteny: one is awed 
by the presence of the most tremendous forces of nature—fire which 
has reared these peaks and poured out these lava torrents; frost 
which rends the rocks and soil and frewns down on you from the 
interminable ice-ridges. One knows oneself surrounded by a 


| tempestuous ocean, far removed from even those outposts of 


civilization, Norway and the Shetland Isles ; in a land out of relation 
to the rest of the world, and unaffected by its fortunes; a land 
where nothing has happened for centurics; 2a land which seems 
not designed for man eat all, but left wasie for Nature to toss wildly 
about the materials she did not need elsewhere, and dispert her 
in sudden displays of her own terrible powers. The eye ranges over 
these vast black landscapes of the interior, and finds among them 
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not only no trace of human habitation, but scarcely a grassy nook 
where a human habitation might be planted.” 

But the political and social impressions are no less interesting 
and illuminating. In 1884, accompanied by Edward Bowen, 
Lord Bryce followed the famous march of Suvaroff across the 
St. Gotthard and through Canton Schwyz in 1799, and he 
comments both on the character of the great Russian General 
and the nature and difficulties of his task, concluding with 
three sound reflections—on the effect which the inspiration 
and example of a commander can produce on an army, on the 
difference made by scientific inventions in the conduct of war, 
and on how much is lost in war by divided counsels, especially 
when it is waged by allies with divergent interests and 
purposes. 

In the chapter on Palestine, the reader is made to realize 
the close connexion between the Old Testament and Israe 
(Napoleon used the former as a guide-book in 1799!) as 
opposed to the abstract and universal application of the New 
Testament, which the author declares is hard to fit in with the 
framework of Jerusalem or Galilee, belonging, as it does, to 
the world of the soul rather than to the world of physical 
nature. 

THE AGE OF ELEGANCE.* 

Wuen such an authority as Miss Jourdain writes a book on 
decoration and furniture of the later eighteenth century, 
and Messrs. Batsford publish it at a price of three guineas, 
we expect an important and finely produced volume such as 
that before us. The treatment of interior architectural 
details and contemporary furniture as being intimately 
related is no more than common sense, but only in the latest 
and best books on “ the Periods” has this connexion been 
adequately recognized. In his introduction Professor Richard- 
son gives a useful critical survey of the rise, decline and fall 
of ** Good Taste,” which he considers reached its culmination 
in 1790, and he is not afraid to praise Henry Holland, “ who 
in many opinions is considered the leading master of decoration 
of the late eighteenth century ; the work at Carlton House 
alone entitles him to the first rank” ; or to belittle Sir John 
Soane, in whose work he perceives brutality. and freakishness 
and whose reputation he dismisses as ‘“* somewhat mediocre.” 
Miss Jourdain treats of a period with which architects 
and designers to-day are obviously in close general sympathy, 
and her beautiful illustrations—mostly from subjects not 
too well known—are an inspiration in the clean, graceful 
handling of decorative construction. 

There are, of course, plenty of instances in which there is 
elaboration and richness almost to excess, and there are 
engaging “ Egyptian” conceits of the Regency period that 
are perhaps objects of curiosity rather than sources of inspira. 
tion. Fig. 339, for example, shows an armchair reputed to 
liave belonged to Thomas Hope, of Deepdenc, that might 
almost have come out of Tutankhamen’s tomb—the sides being 
formed by just such grotesquely elongated creatures with 
emphatic tails curled stiffly over their backs as have recently 
figured so prominently in Lord Carnarvon’s photographs. 

The measured drawings of staircases, panelling, fireplaces 
and the like, together with the fine photographs of plaques, 
plaster enrichments and metal work, make the book secure 
of a high place in the rapidly lengthening list of authorities 
** indispensable to architects and designers ” to which Messrs- 
Batsford have already made so many notable additions, 


THE OLDEST NORTHERN POETRY. 
Tue precious parchment in the Royal Library at Copenhagen, 
dating from the thirteenth century according to Miss Clarke, 
though Powell and Vigfusson say twelfth century, is the only 
source of the oldest Northern poetry which dates back to 
heathen times. These “ wisdom” poems or collections of 
wise sayings originated most probably in Norway before the 
migration to the Western isles and from there to Iceland. 
It was in this last home that they were preserved, and there 
probably received their final form. 

The interest of these works is that they give us some idea 
of heathen thought and conduct, and also some insight into 
the social intercourse of the time. It would scem that the 


* English Decoration and Furniture of the Later Eighteenth Century. B i 
M. Jourdain, London: B. T, Detetens [£3 3s. net.J- te dua 
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. i 
proper behaviour of guests was of great importance from the 
number of maxims existing. These are for the guidance of 
the guest, so that he should make a good appearance and 
also use due caution when with strangers. Here are a fe 
examples :— 7 

“(1) Before making your way up the hall you should o| 
and note all the doorways, for you can never be certain st ce res 
will find enemies present. (18) There is a bird called the hae 
of forgetfulness which hovers over ale-drinking ; it robs a man of 
his wits. . . . (19) No man should be the slave of the drink} 
cup, though he may drink mead in moderation. He should say 
what is wanted or hold his tongue. No man can accuse you of il} 
manners for going to bed early. (35) A visitor should depart and 
not always be in one place. A friend becomes a nuisance if he 
stays too long in the house of another. (77) Cattle die, kinsfolk 
die, even to us ourselves will death come. One thing I know will 
never die—the reputation we all leave behind at our death,” 
The speaker appears to be Woden himself, and allusion jg 
made to the mystical sacrifice of himself to himself, hanging 
wounded on the tree for nine nights, and thereby obtaining 
knowledge and learning mighty spells. Miss Clarke adds 
to this collection like material from the old play of the Volsungs, 
and among these the curiously prosaic saws in the Sigrdri. 
fumal which follow the great poetic outburst that inspired 
Wagner when the enchanted one is awakened by Sigurd, 

Those who love the great poctry of the North will not 
find it in the present volume, for here we have a scholarly 
analysis of only that portion of these old writings which dealg 
with manners and customs and belicfs. The Icelandic text 
is given, and facing it a literal but very readable translation, 


FICTION. 


MEN LIKE GODs.* 


Mr. BarnsTaAPie, sub-editor of The Liberal, “that well. 
known organ of the more depressing aspects of advanced 
thought,” decided that he must take a holiday. He was an 
idealist, and post-War England had rattled him badly. The 
confusion and overcrowding of this ill-conditioned, short. 
tempered, almost starving world, over which Mr. Peeve, who 
was a pessimist, gloated with many an “I told you s0,” 
distressed Mr. Barnstaple. He must have a holiday; he 
must be alone ; his family grated upon him ; and so he slipped 
away for a fortnight in his little two-seater, and once in 
London posted a letter to his wife explaining how a compla- 
cent doctor had ordered him a sort of ambulatory rest cure. 
It was on the road to Maidenhead that the great adventure 
happened. The little yellow car was trundling along nicely 
when two big, powerful limousines passed it. ‘* Now, the 
meckest motorist does not like to be passed,” so Mr. Barm- 
staple put on a spurt, in a moment was round the next corner, 


and there stretched a half-mile of perfectly straight, empty 


road with no turning to right or left, and no sign of either 
of the big cars. Fifty ... sixty miles an hour they had 
been doing, perhaps, but not the 120 or so that could alone 
have taken them beyond that stretch of sunlit road. Mueh 
puzzled, Mr. Barnstaple proceeded, and then came the 
explanation of the phenomenon. There was a side-slip ..+ 
a sound like the snap of a violin string . . . and Mr. Bar 
staple’s adventure was well launched. 

With a wealth of those plausible detailed circumstancef 
for which Mr. Wells’s adventure stories are so delightfully 
remarkable, we learn how he and the people in the two big 
cars found themselves unhurt in Utopia. Two Utopians 
had been carrying out an experiment, and in this beautiful 
world the first things that the Earthlings see are the dead 
bodies of the two young scientists, a man and a girl, who have 
been killed in the course of their experiment. All Mr. Wells’ 
powers as a writer have been lavished to make his new world 
charming, and it is fascinating. It is a vast garden, an Eden 
of miraculously lovely flowers, of tame beasts, of wise and 
beautiful men and women, a place of the Christian virtues, of 
co-operation instead of competition, a place where men’s 
combative instincts are turned not upon each other, but 
towards the conquest of the powers of Nature. It is a land 
of open places, or of exquisite little cities set in lawns, a land 
where there are not too many people, where there is no noisé 
and no disease. 

Once Mr. Wells has got his Earthmen into Utopia he has 


* Men Like Gods. By H. WU. Wells. London; Casscll and Co. [7s. 6d, neté 
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th the miraculous. These people are simply two or | of the book, but those elaborate tables of precedence seem 
nd done - st years older than the earth people. They are | hardly worth the compiling, except for the very doubtful 
ew — have passed through an age—‘ the last Age of | gratification of the authors concerned. 
men ” allel wi rs. They ve raised them- ; 
rve (onfusion —parallel with ou s. They hav ane r Dismiss. By Hilton Brown. (Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.) 
. ue by their own efforts. They have had no advantage o Though Mr. Hil Bh» “- Agee sr 
you selves by th daa s ‘ority, The wonders have though Mr. Hilton Brown is obviously weil acquainted 
ron ratural resources OF origina superiority. ap tes : : _| with Civil Service conditions in India, he does not know how 
of all been prought about by human means, indeed, by the to write a novel. As a report on the anti-Montagu case, 
ing eo tae of principles to which we all pay lip service. Dismiss has considerable value ; but as a story it is not well 
it a Ae Like Gods is not a rhapsody. It is a book with a ——— and is difficult to read. The book is auto- 
ut asi es sail iographical and covers the whole youth and official career 
it. W lenty of hu , and plenty of satire. graphical | e¢ who yo 
\~ tang about it, with pient) raccriggedinggi- y of the principal character, Andrew Allan; but the author 


olk The inhabitants - _ — ses pagel agscon a has not the art, which is essential in a novel of limited length 
will sors, Whom it is not only amusing, but easy to recog which covers a number of years, of selecting the most inter- 

among living, indeed topical, personages, three statesmen, “| esting episodes and presenting them in detail. The result 
porte r proprietor, a lady of fashion, a music-hall | is a book containing a superficial account of a great numbee 


i , yspape “ Al ac cat 

_ great 2a 4 priest, and a dilettante. Mr. Wells does not of events. The character-drawing is poor, and it is, there- 

- eng His treatment of the priest and of Mr. Mush fore, difficult to convince the reader of the truth of the 

D epare them. : és . pee ictur sented, 

tis indeed the only thing to which one could take exception in pictures presented 

gS, the book on the score of taste. He has made the priest | The Red Queen. By E. M. Wilmot-Buxton. (Burns, Oates and 

yi. specially too much of a figure of fun. Such men exist, but - ‘ten aa oy ee ee e, 
— Senn ile : if the poor man}. The Red Queen” is Queen Elizabeth, of whose life Miss 

red pathos would er tertguna ecagtie pcan A P Wilmot-Buxton writes with a great bias to the Roman 


ade a li r ier, a little ittle more | ,. P ae * , ; A 
had been made a little worthier, a little humbler, a litt Catholic religion. The story is neither a novel nor can it be 


not venuinely well-meaning. The only Earthling, except the / taken as authentic history ; and, although it is impossible 
tly always enchanting Mr. Barnstaple, who is treated at all | to make the life of Queen Elizabeth dull, the author constantly 
“alg sympathetically is the lady of fashion. As to how the murders, | destroys the interest of her readers by raising in their minds 
ext arvations, hairbreadth escapes, agonized dilemmas, and the question, ** Is this an accurate statement or is it invented 
On, all the most exciting properties of the shocker are brought for the purpose of the novel ? 
into this book we shall not say here, but most of it is extremely | The Charing Cross Mystery. By J. 8. Fletcher. (Herbort 
exciting, At the end the charming Mr. Barnstaple gets back Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net.) 
afe to his villa, not only safe, but as one who has seen a It must be confessed that we consider an author is playing 
si 2 : 


ae with loaded dice when he writes a detective story in which 
eee ‘al mats that the close resemblance between twins is an essential part. If 

Men Like Gods is one of the most delightful novels that | thi, can be overlooked, the novel, from the moment when 

ir, Wells has ever written, It is, of course, not without its | Hfannaford expires at Charing Cross Station on the sixth page, 

ell. JE faults. Carefully dwelt on and analysed, his Utopia is not, | moves rapidly to the end and holds the interest of those 


ced perhaps, quite perfect. For instance, it seems as if humour | readers who like the detection of crime. 

an [plad been improved away. For all we know, too, scientists |The Man in the Box. By Nigel Worth. (Mills and Boon. 
The ff or students of constitutional history may find some of the 7s. 6d. net.) 

ort. machinery crude ; but the book is not meant to be dwelt on. In the middle of the Free Trade controversy of the first 


Its admixture of excitement and adventure are like the | years of this century a small boy remarked : * What splendid 
. pree on a piece of music—allegro allegro con brio smugglers’ stories my children will hear if Tariff Reform is 
0, C : 4 eee ° 


fe eg ‘ iP seni tis Tae sibl passed!” The Man in the Box is an example of these stories, 
he ff It isa brilliant and inspired Cony d'oei and the vest Possible | as apparently the embargoes of the War now make smuggling 
ped ff tonic fora Ruhr-depressed public. We wish it many editions. | worth while. The point of the story is that “the man” 


in did not remain “in the box” and has to be chased through 
i ‘cr ‘wr —_ 1 the volume, 
la THE BEST SHORT STORIES 
. OF 1922." Men, Maids and Mustard-Pot. By Gilbort Frankau. (Hutchin- 
ure a son. 7s. 6d.) 
ely § Tre modern short story, it seems, is fated to be either minutely Of the three sections of short stories in this volume the first, 
the [solemn or wittily superficial, and still awaits that alchemy— | “ Men’s Tales,” is unquestionably the best. The stories are told 


im- [lumanity, humour, what vague term you choose—to change with Mr. Gilbert Frankau’s accustomed energy and ingenuity 
Me send mesial tn cathe bela On the ances aehiem ecm, eek and are well worth reading. The ‘* Maids’ Tales” are concerned 
=. ens te F Ri only with the professional intrigues of actresses, and it is 
ply Fvhere is the magician? Mr. Edward O’Brien and Mr. John | difficult for the reader to endure with patienee the last section 
het ff} (ournos have not found him in the course of their thankless | of the book, in which all the stories are supposed to be told 
had and reasonably successful struggle through the serried ranks | by a horse called ‘ Mustard-Pot”—a most unattractive 
one {0 magazine fiction from July, 1921, to June, 1922, for, as quadruped, 
uch fftie former writes, “‘ A year which produced one great story 
the Jyould be an exceptional one”; and this is not the year. 
.« [>lr. Cournos suggests a rough distinction between those who 
am- perfect their art and minute observation at the expense of 


their lives, and those who, living out their full existences, AN \ CAR— 


need Brust to their material to carry the reader over any short- 
ully Jfomings in its expression. Here the former predominate, EVERY 

big fend we must sometimes feel, as we follow the glittering knives CAR— 
jans fof the less imaginative of these highly-skilled surgeons, that 
iful JP neatly-filleted corpse is often more depressing than the Y | | ‘ 

lead #Rrudest yet warm-blooded animal. But in “The Dice- 6) CAR 
ave Pirower ” of Mr. Southgate, in “ A Giri In It ” of Mr. Kenney, 


iss JBtd above all in Mr. de la Mare’s remarkable “ Seaton’s 


orld PAunt,” with its subtle suggestion of lurking terror, th , ) 
on ’ e€ suggestion o g terror, there are WILL R N 


teaks of that much-needed alchemy invoked above. Of the 
and Pore straightforward type, the veins of fancifulness used 
5, of spectively by Mr. Blackwood and Mr. Pemberton are BETTER ON 


en's Mtting just a little worked out, but in “* Where was Wych 






















but Bitreet 2?” Mr. Stacy Aumonier, to whom the volume is dedi- 

jand ted, has produced an admirable piece of work of a more 

and ignal kind. The most notable absentee is the late Miss 

ol BBansficld, who has no less than eleven stories on the “ Roll 
Honour,” though none is found worthy to appear in the 

has tual volume. There is much useful information in the | 

te Year-book of the British and Irish Short Story ”’ at the end SHELL-MEX, LTD., Shell Corner, Kingsway, W.C.2. 
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MILITARY RECORDS. 


Historical Record of the Buffs, 1914-1919. By Colonel R. 8. H. 
Moody, C.B. (Medici Society. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Colonel Moody has written an admirable record of the work 
done by his famous regiment in the Great War. Nine service 
and territorial battalions were raised, in addition to the five 
existing in peace time, and eight of these fourteen saw service 
in France, Salonica, Mesopotamia and Palestine. The military 
narrative is very efficiently designed and written, and a large 
number of useful maps and striking illustrations add value to 
the work, which is excellently produced and sold at a very 
moderate price, thanks in great measure to the exertions by 
which Major Tomlinson obtained a large advance subscription. 


The Work of the Royal Engineers in the European War, 
1914-1919. Military Mining. Published by the Secretary, 
Institution of Royal Engineers, Chatham. (Chatham: W. and 
J. Mackay. 12s. 6d. net.) 

The monographs on R.E. work in the late War, which are 
being issued by the Institution of Royal Engineers, fulfil the 
two great requisites of good history. They are a clear and 
concise narrative of what is past and a pregnant source of 
instruction for what may be to come. Thus, the first part of 
this volume describes the actual mining done on the Western 
Front, beginning with shallow defensive systems and cul- 
minating in the vast mines which blew the German advanced 
trenches into the air along the Messines front. ‘The remainder 
deals with the elaborate arrangements for rescue work in 
mines and the technical lessons of the War. 


Moltke’s Military Correspondence, 1870-71. First Section. 
Précis by Spenser Wilkinson. (Clarendon Press. 6s. net.) 

Professor Wilkinson has done a service to English military 
students by translating the Prussian General Staff's edition 
of Moltke’s correspondence relating to the Franco-Prussian 
war up to the battle of Sedan. The earlier papers of 1858-70, 
dealing with the preparation for the conflict and laying down 
the general plan, are condensed ; the later papers are given 
more fully. It is instructive to notice how slow Moltke was 
to credit the rumours, and even the assertions of the Paris 
newspapers, that MacMahon was advancing with a large 
army to the relief of Bazaine in Metz. ‘The denseness of the 
fog of war is underrated by nearly all civilians, and indeed by 
most military historians. Eight days before Sedan, Moltke 
was not quite sure that the main French army was moving 
against him, although it was only a few miles away from his 
advanced guards, 


THE ARTS. 


Places. By Paul Nash. (Wm. Heinemann. 10s. 6d. net.) 
The interest in book production is rapidly spreading from 
the rare specialist to the publisher and through him to the 
general reader. Type, “lay-out,” decoration, illustration 
and binding, and the relation of these to the matter of the 
hook, are the principal problems to be grappled with. Unfor- 
tunately, the usual proceeding of the publishers is to borrow, 
more or less promiscuously, from the productions of the past. 
Not only does this show a lack of vitality, but it generally 
results in a hotch-potch of styles which is fatal to artistic 
unity. Messrs. Heinemann have made a most interesting 
experiment in their production of Mr. Nash’s seven woodcuts 
Places. The whole book is the work of Mr. Nash: wood 
blocks, type design, decoration, binding and prose illustra- 
tions. The type is cut frem Mr. Nash’s handwriting, and 
the decorations are free, effective and, naturally, in complete 
sympathy with the woodcuts. We feel. that the book is a 
success, visually, but Mr. Nash does not express himself so 
satisfactorily in the prose. It is difficult to say whether a 
professional writer could have remedied this defect without 
introducing something of his own personality and_ spoiling 
the present unity. It is a nice problem which could only be 
solved by a close similarity of vision in an artist and a writer, 
a rare but not impossible combination. Mr. Nash shows a 
conscious and sincere effort to write, but without a true feeling 
for words, for prose rhythm or for precision of statement. 
His literary style has not developed with his visual expression. 
Mr. Nash has never been a facile craftsman and he is not yet 
as successful with the woodblock as he is with water-colour 
or oil. Facility is a dangerous gift for an artist, and Mr. 
Nash’s continual struggle has helped to produce his continual 
progress. That section of the public which is only familiar 
with his early War work should consider the new painting 
pf Dymchurech Wall at the National Gallery, Millbank (the 
Tate). His technical advance is more clearly demon- 
strated in the medium of oil than in the woodcuts under con- 
sideration. Mr. Nash has a fine feeling for rhythmic form, 
a sense of his materials and a rare individuality of vision. 
He is, perhaps, the least under French influence of the young 
painters of to-day, and is rather a part of the modern move- 
ment than a follower of modern artists. It is right that 


he should be associated with this production, in which the 
ublisher is taking his place beside the artists in an effort to 
reak with a tired tradition. 








Colour Sense and Colour Trainin 
2s. 6d. net.) 

A useful little handbook of scientific and 
about colour, primarily addressed to the tea 
schools, but containing a great deal that 
knowledge. 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY 
Bath. By Constance Spend d Edi “<—o 
Clowes and Sons. a =) a gee, (William 
This book, as one of “ The Story of the Englis 
series, follows the history of Bath from it bee 
down to recent times. We get a glimpse of the place mys 
he subsequent 


ites. 
&- ByE. J. Taylor, (Blacki, 


aesthetic f 
cher of Ae 
1S Not general 


fashionable zenith under Nash, and also of t 
decline of that great man and his town. It was exactly 

century ago that the fortunes of Bath seemed to have eg 
at their lowest, and it was not until the late ’sj - 
that municipal enterprise to some extent rehabilitated t 
though in the interval a good deal of its architectural Py 
tinction was obliterated by the planless expansion that the 
nineteenth century so unhappily brought to Bath as to i 
our English towns. The book only treats of architectur 
incidentally and almost half its space is taken by the : 
Norman period. - 


The Pocket Guide to the West Indies. 

C.M.G. (Sifton Praed. 103. net.) 
Unimpeachable and thoroughly up to date as a cui 
Mr. Aspinall’s solid little volume will repay the ae 
browsing. It has the detail of a Baedeker, and is sometimes 
as interesting as a good travel book. From much buried 
treasure we cull Richard Ligon’s account (1673) of Cole 
Cave, Barbados :—‘* The runaway negroes often shelter 
themselves in these coverts for a long time; and in the hight 
range abroad the countrey, and steale pigs, plantins, potatoes 
and pullin, and bring it there ; and feast all day upon what 
they stole the night before ; and the nights being dark anj 
their bodies black, they scape undiscern’d.” 


Jottings from a Farnborough Notebook. By Jessio Chall. 
combe. (Gale and Polden. 2s.) 

Mrs. Challacombe has gathered from the older inhabitants 
of Farnborough their reminiscences of the village as it was in 
the middle of the last century, when many quaint old village 
customs still survived. This information she has set in order 
and made into a charming little volume, with separate chap- 
ters on the Church, the Schools, the Manor House, Famn- 
borough Street and the various feasts and festivals, for the 
benefit of Hampshire people and antiquaries and lovers of 
our old village customs. Her example might be followed 
with considerable advantage by people in other parts of the 
country. 


By Alge ron Aspinall, 


Mesopotamia. (Carmelite House, 
ls. net.) 

In this readable and instructive little book Sir Percival 
Phillips reprints the series of articles which he wrote for the 
Daily Mail as a result of his mission on its behalf to Mesopo- 
tamia last summer. He devotes himself mainly to giving 
instances of the way in which money has been wasted ther; 
there are plenty of them. His view, of course, is that we 
ought to withdraw to the Basra division, “* the only sel 
supporting portion of Iraq.” We should like to see some 
adequate official notice of the chapter on “* Tax Collecting by 
Bomb.” Sir Percival Phillips did good service in callixg 
attention to this very undesirable procedure. 


By A. C. Seward. 


By Sir Percival Phillips. 


A Summer in Greenland. (Cambridge 
University Press. 7s. net.) 

Professor Seward obtained nearly a thousand fossil plants 
from the Greenland rocks for Cambridge and the Britis 
Museum besides lichens, mosses, liverworts, freshwate 
algae, and many flowering plants which are now in tle 
Herbarium at Kew, but his botanical and geological informs 
tion does not result in a solid or technical treatise, for its 
tucked away in modest corners, and the greater part of the 
book is a vivid and sympathetic description of Greenlanl 
life and scenery. We learn that raw porpoise hide “ combine 
a delicate taste of nuts and oysters.” And at Holsteinsborp 
where social and business affairs are conducted with leisu™ 
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and extreme decorum, Professor Seward recalls that be 
“danced in the open until midnight to the accompanimet! 
of a concertina played with great skill by a Greenlandet. 
People who think of Greenland as a bleak desert of rock ani 
ice will be converted by the photographs of great clumps ® 
orchids, harebells, arnicas, dandelions and polygonum, ™ 
stretches of white tufted cotton grass. The many illustratio 
are not less remarkable than the text. 


Egypt—Old and New. By Percy F. Martin, F.R.G.8. (#4 
and Unwin. 2ls.) 
Contains enough information about the country, ance 
and modern, to satisfy a voracious appetite, but it is not™ 
arranged. Over one hundred illustrations, taken 
photographs, have been admirably chosen, those of 
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ng most successful. The unclouded sky 


* ins bei : 
colossal stretches of level sand form a background against 
an 


ich these architectural masses stand out with startling 
= The reproductions are so clear that in many cases 
oe, roglyphic decorations can be seen. The imagination 
ine os be spurred by these pictures to wonder what 


bu “DP ag eg 
— of men suffered, and satisfied in stone, such megalo- 
ma 


ania. 
Manchuria, Land of Opportunities. (New York: South 
™ Manchurian Railway.) 


This well-written and admirably illustrated book is 
designed to show the Western, and especially the American, 
ublic what Japanese enterprise has accomplished since 
1905 in Manchuria. ; The trade returns and the photographs 
of stately buildings in Dairen, Port Arthur, Fushun, Mukden 
and other great towns are in themselves sufficient proof 
of the energy with which the Japanese are developing the 
agricultural and mineral wealth of the province. In 1920 
Manchuria’s foreign trade was valued at over £85,000,000. 
The export of soya beans alone accounted for a quarter of 
that large total, though it is only fourteen years since the 
first cargo of soya beans—the ” modern manna —left 
Dairen for England. A fifth of the cultivated land in 
Southern Manchuria is: devoted to soya beans, and there are 
nearly two hundred mills for pressing or crushing the beans, 
so that a vast new industry has come into existence. The 
author is careful to point out that the railway company, 
unlike the Chinese railways, has adopted American methods 
and uses American material and rolling-stock. 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. 


an Introduction to the Psychology of Religion. By Robert 
H. Thouless, M.A. (Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 

The author of .4n Introduction to the Psychology of Religion 
is to be congratulated on having written a work of value on 
a vast subject within the small compass of 282 pages. The 
empirical method of approach to religious psychology which 
was adopted by William James in his classic work, Varieties 
of Religious Experience, is stili further elaborated by Mr. 
Thouless, and brought into line with modern psychological 
developments such as Psycho-analysis and the findings of 
the new Nancy School of Auto-suggestion. His treatment of 
the thorny subject of Mysticism is so clear as to be easily 
comprehensible to anyone—a rare achicvement. Mr. 
Thouless is careful throughout to preserve a proper scientific 
detachment and not to grind any theological axe ; but in his 
last chapter he uses his data to construct an excellent Christian 
Apologetic of a pragmatic order, which will appeal to all 
those who seek in psychology and philosophy for evidence 
in favour of their Christian beliefs. 

Elements in Thought and Emotion. By George B. Campion. 
(University of London Press, Ltd. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. George B. Campion, the author of Elements in Thought 
and Emotion, is rather like the man who set out for a walk 
to nowhere in particular, and got there. ‘The publishers tell 
us in their synopsis of the book that Mr. Campion’s theory 
of the nature of thought is congruous with a biological view 
of the human mind and with the function of the neural 
elements in the cerebral cortex ; but we have sought in vain 
for a theory of thought in Mr. Campion’s essay. By a biological 
view of the human mind we suppose is meant the monistic, 
mechanistic interpretation of life and its phenomena advanced 
by so many biologists—and_ for all we know, by Mr. Campion: 
for it is difficult to say whether he is a mechanist or a vitalist, 
4 monist or a dualist, a Bergsonian or a Hegelian. All that 
one can definitely say of Mr. Campion is that he is a man 
exceedingly well read in philosophy, psychology and Belles 
Lettres, and one who enjoys sharing with others the good 
things from his reading. His book abounds with admirable 
quotations of all kinds ; but sometimes the passages quoted 
have but little direct bearing on the arguments they are 
intended to illustrate—and often nearly as little bearing to 
each other as the quotations in a birthday book. However, 
tis all very delightful reading. 


Is the Bible True ? By Rev. Richard Free. (Robert Scott. 2s.) 


These three outspoken sermons, addressed to a Branch of 
the Church of England Men’s Society, are a model of what the 
Scriptural teaching in our churches and schools should be 
but seldom is. A gulf lies between the instruction given in 
ws Primary and that found in our secondary schools, and 
between the pulpit and the average knowledge of our tinie. 
an we wonder that intelligent working men and women 
ave to so great an extent lost the habit of churchgoing ? 
What else could we expect ? And the evil wiil increase as 
Ng as the veil that is upon the face of Moses, and of One 





tater than Moses, remains unlifted. It is to be wished that, |! 


: ~ risk of disturbing the dogmatic slumbers of the elder; 
odox, there were more clergymen as honest and as well- 
ormed as Mr, Free. 


(Coniinued on page 560.) 
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Mileage ; 


A private user fitted a set of DUNLOP CORDS 
fo his WOLSELEY 20 HP six cylinder limousine. 
and kept a careful record of the mileage they 


covered- which is as follows - 


Tyre No. Mileage 


16184 
18114 
171357 
18062 
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DUNLOF 
and BE SATISFIED 


Where they sell tyres - they recommend DUNLOP CORDS 
MULAN gL 


15,987 
15,096 
18.735 
17,697 
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After Life in Roman Paganism. (H. 
Milford. 15s. net.) 

When the Catholic missionaries Hue and Gabet visited 
Tibet in 1844, they were startled to find how close was the 
parallel between the religious conceptions of Lhassa and those 
of Rome. Early writers had noticed a similar correspondence 
between Paganism and Christianity, attributing it to the 
arts of evil spirits. Comparative religion brings together 
these scattered and fragmentary resemblances. Rohde’s 
Psyche has done this for the Greek period ; these admirable 
lectures deal with the Roman. A larger work is to follow in 
which M. Cumont hopes to treat the subject at greater length. 


By 


By Franz Cumont. 


Catholicism and Roman Catholicism. Bishop Gore. 
(A. R. Mowbray. Is. net.) 

Bishop Gore's attitude towards Anglicanism is one—to put 
it mildly —of detachment. Its history fills him “ with profound 
humiliation ” ; he finds its *‘ continuous Erastianism and its 
complacent nationalism depressing and humiliating.” And 
he takes refuge in a Catholicism of which it may be said that 
it ‘“* never was on sea or land”; i.e., in that dream of a non- 
Papal Catholicism which haunts a section of English Church- 
men and has much in common with that of a Judaized 
Christianity which obsessed an important party in the 
Apostolic Church. In each case a larger and more august 
body exercised a natural attraction over a smaller and less 
imposing ; in each logic, language, and the course of events 
swept the abstraction away. 


Conversion, Catholicism and the English Church. By the 
Bishop of Bloemfontein. (A. R. Mowbray. 2s. net.) 
Father Tyrrell used to illustrate the right order of our 
religious beliefs by the figure of a triangle, the base of which 
was Theism, the middle region Christianity, and the apex 


Catholicism. When this triangle rested on its base, it was 
solid; when on its apex, it was insecure. The Bishop’s 


triangle is in the former position. But he is as well aware as 
Tyrrell was that this is by no means always the case :— 

“TI found by bitter experience that it is possible to go to con- 
fession regularly and to communion daily, and yet to have a bitter 
tongue, a narrow heart, a lazy and contemptuous outlook. In 
fact, I grew to look for the greatest intolerance and the most 
unloving outlook in the most ‘ Catholic’ circles.” 


Or as Bishop Creighton puts it : ‘* The good people are not as 
good as they think themselves ; and the bad people are not 
so bad as the good people think them.” 


The First Forty Years. 1881-1920. With a Foreword by the 
Bishop of London. (S.P.C.K. 5s. net.) 

A history of the Church of England Waifs and Strays 
Society in the form of yearly reports. Mountains of statistics 
weigh down the text and show the Society to be in an increas- 
ingly safe financial position. The receipts for 1920 were 
£272,649. There are now 107 of the Society’s homes in 
England. 


1 a bh . wy ad 

LIGHT FICTION. 
Ponca Bay. By Sophie Osmond. (Hutchinson. Ts. 6d. net.) 
The Maoris are one of the finest and most intelligent of native races; they 
approached most nearly to the idealized * noble savage." This tale of the 


early settlers in New Zealand, conventional in plot, is interesting from its 
obvious knowledge of the country. 


Tur Doom Tram. By Arthur D. Howden Smith. (Brentano's. 


7s. Gd. net.) Jaeobites and Hanoverians, Red Tndians, Britons and 
Irenehmen, feuds, fighting, tortures and love. Black-and-white character- 
drawing and psendo-historical English. 

Sea Sattep. By J. Allan Dunn. (Hurst and Blackett. 
7s. Gd. net.) Novels of Drake and tho Spanish Mein pour from the 


press, and are generally unreadable; but Mr. Dunn's story has less tushery 
and more genuine virility than most. 


Exriorers or tar Dawn. By Mazo de la Roche. (Cassell. 6s.) 
Relates in detail the doings of three litile motherless boys, who spend a year 
with their father’s old governess during his absence abroad. Though the 
story is ——— to be told in the first person by the second brother, who 
is between elght and nine, both standpoint and language are entirely mature. 


Freicut. By Kenneth MacNichol. (Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.) 
An American novel which tells of the struggle between industriallem and 
agriculture—the interests of a coming railway and those of an existing ranch 


and its owners. 
Tatroorp Aru. By Isabel Ostrander. (Hurst and 
7s. 6d. net.) 


Blackett. Misa Isabel Ostrander tells with her acens- 
tomed accomplishment a mystery story.of which the ingredients are the 
mental aberrations of two most respectable old gentlemen. an impersonation, 
and a search for a concealed treasure, the nature of which cannot be disclosed 
without revealing the motive of the novel. 


Veronica. By Baroness WAnethan. (Leonard Parsons. 
7s. 6d. net.) Concerned with English diplomatic society in 
The setting is more interesting than the story. 

Ovr or THE Atr. By Inez Haynes Irwin. (Leonard Parsons. 


78. 6d. net.) An American story in which a company cf literary ghosts 
suceceds in effecting the rescue of the heroine from an invidious situation 
and her jutroduction to the hero. 


Tur 


Japan. 


Exnatum.—We regret that the publishers of Miss Cynthia 
Stockley’s Ponjola, which we reviewed on March 24th, were given in 
errot as Messrs, Hutchinson. Ponjola is published by Messrs. 
Constable and Co, 
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ROADS AND THEIR USERS, 


——— 


ECONOMICAL RUNNING—III, 
By Lorp Montacu or Beavutev. 


FPXHE second great branch of economy 
practised in driving is carefulness 
It may seem impressive to the 
to see a driver slam his clutch in, ope 
once to full power and dash away, 
dust behind him. But such driving 


that can be 
about tyres 
ignorant Onlooker 
n out his engine x 
scattering mud ot 
18 VETY expensiye 


The first principle in making tyres run more thay thei 
usual mileage is to start and stop slowly, Secondh 


it should be remembered that the greatest Strain on’ 
tyre is not when it is propelling or retarding in a strugh 
line forwards or backwards, but when the car js turnin 
corners at high speeds. This throws considerable stn 
on the side walls and beaded edges or fastenings of th 
outer cover. Again, over bad roads full of COrTUgation 
and potholes, high speeds strain the tyres and are apt 
also, in course of time, to cause deterioration in Springs 
spring shackles, and body work. The careful driver shoul 
also be always on the look-out for isolated sharp stones 
pieces of broken brick, chips of wood, bits of glass, ayj 
small rubbish heaps, often containing broken ¢hiy 
and nails and such-like, on the road. In fact, he my 
cultivate an eagle eye and what may be called road 
sense. He must drive both with the eye and with ti 
head. Where a regular trackway on a road has beey 
established by other motor vehicles, all following |i. 
sheep, the one behind the other, it is advisable to driy, 
outside these tracks, in which all kinds of Sharp stone 
collect and other undesirable things, such as nails apj 
various dangerous objects. 

When your car is in the garage, care should be taken 
to keep the tyres free from any oil or grease, for rubbe 
is easily disintegrated by either of these, or, for the matter 
of that, by petrol, and whenever your car is at hone 
the wheels should stand as a rule on wood if possible, and 
not on concrete or cement. In the absence of anything 
else, clean sawdust is as good as anything, and I hay 
often used it with advantage. It is cheap, clean, and 
when it is dirty can easily be swept out and burned « 
buried. Otherwise, brown paper is better than nothing 
If the car is out of use for a considerable time, the wheek 
should be jacked up and the air-pressure in the tyrs 
released to about one-third of the usual pressure. T 
show what careful driving will Go in prolonging th 
length of life of tyres, I will give this instance that! 
have known of two tyres of the same make: om 
covered exactly twice the mileage completed } 
the other solely because of the care the owner too 
of his tyres and his careful driving on the roai 
This is not the place to advertise particular makes; 
but I have been trying, recently, a certain make withs 
good deal more pure rubber in the tread than usuel 
which so far has shown wonderfully good results, fit 
after about 7,000 miles of running the tyres seem pre 
tically as good as when they were first put on. Ther 
is another make I have used for several years, and fron 
it, on one occasion, I got 17,000 miles out of one tyr 
after one re-covering, while I have obtained an averg 
of ten to twelve thousand miles on most tyres of th 
make used over long periods. It is important to ® 
motor-car owners to realize that the real cost of the tyr 
to the purchaser is not to be measured by the origité 
cost, but by the number of miles it will run. Supposiit 
a single tyre costs £5 and runs 4,800 miles, the cost 
this set of tyres at £20 works out at a farthiy 
a mile per tyre or 1d. a mile for the four. l 
however, a set of tyres is bought which cost, Si 
£7 per tyre, an extra cost of £8 for the four tym 
and they run 9,600 miles, it is obvious that the etm 
cost has secured substantial economy. ‘Therefore, It* 
not the cheapest tyre which is really the most economits 

In conclusion, I may point out again that the will ® 
economize is what is needed if you wish to motor cheap! 
This brings with it the desire to study economy and 
resulting knowledge of how to do so. It is the perso 


equation which tells most in the long run. 
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pINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 
[By Our Crry Eprror.] 
MARKET PROSPECTS. 
[To the Editor of the SPEcTATOR. ] 

Six,—The firmness of the Stock Markets has been main- 
tained right up to the eve of the Easter holidays, cheerful- 
ness and activity being displayed both as regards existing 
gcurities and as regards new capital issues. I mentioned 
4 week ago the likelihood of the 4} per cent, Treasury 
Bonds being replaced by an issue of 4 per cents., and on 
Saturday last the definite announcement was made of 
such an issue of £15,000,000 in 4 per cents. at 944—the 
price giving @ flat yield of just under 4} per cent., or 
allowing for redemption at par ten years hence, a yield of 
about £4 14s. per cent. No better evidence, both of the 
vencral volume of resources awaiting investment and also 
ihe cosmopolitan character of the demand, could have 
heen afforded than by the fact that despite the pending 
holiday season the issue Was more than twice covered by 
the public, while an issue by “Johnnie Walker” for about 
3} millions of vapital was also greatly over-subscribed. 

“4s regards existing securities the tone was also well 
maintained, and the following short list of gilt-edged, 
Home Rails and one or two Industrials and speculative 
descriptions taken almost at random shows that even 
following on the rise of last year there has been a further 


price 


jmprovement :— Discs 
Jan. 1. Price. 

Consols .. os 3 a“ ee 55} ae 59% 
8} per cent. Conversion Lean .. ee 75 oe 77} 
5percent. War Loan... ee -. OOk ee 1012 
India 3 per cent. .. ee én oie 55 ee 58 
Gt. Western Ordinary .. ee -. 109 ec 113} 
london and North-Eastern defd. 

Ordinary ee oe ne o. -. 864 
London Midland and Scottish 103 oe 218 
Southern “A” .. ae - 33 vie 30 
Brunner Mond .. és aa 38s. Gd... Als. 
Imperial Tobacco oe oe io Sah oo §6=—. Tus. 
Harrods Stores .. te ee 28s. ae 34s. 


Anglo-Dutch Rubber he 84s. i 38s 


Bukit Rajah os oe fe os 1 1 a, 
Linggi +e os oe ae oe ly os 1} 
De Beers Mines .. oy ee oe 13} “e 14 
Rio Tinto Copper ee ee o. 6688 -. S63 


Translating the appreciation since the beginning of the 


265 representative securities selected by the Bankers’ 
Magazine shows an aggregate appreciation for the three 
months ending the 19th instant of about £350,600,000, 
of which £294,660,000 was in fixed interest stocks and 
£56,000,000 in variable dividend securities. 

The question now uppermost in the minds of Stock 
Exchange speculators and investors alike is concerned 
with “after Easter ’’ prospects. Has the apex of the 
upward movement in gilt-edged securities been reached ? 
And what are the prospects of activities spreading in the 
Industrial and more speculative groups ? 

It would not be difficult to make out a good case for a 
further general rise in securities. As already indicated, 
the general public is inclined to respond to new capital 
issues and to purchase existing securities for a further 
advance, Monetary conditions remain easy; the National 
Accounts show a good position; the Budget, even if it 
disappoints the hopes of the Income-tax payer, is searecly 
likely to be a dismal statement; following the close of the 
Government’s fiscal year comfortable conditions usually 
characterize the Money Market and two months hence 
there will be the disbursement of over £50,000,000 in 
War Loan dividends, anticipation of the re-investment of 
4 portion of which usualiy stimulates markets in advance. 
Finally, there is at least the hope of a sufficient revival in 
trade to encourage optimism amongst holders of Industrial 
shares without involving sufficient monetary stringency to 
exert an adverse effect upon the Stock Markets generally. 





Sew the whole, I am inclined to think that, so far as 
ndustrials and the more speculative markets are 
Concerned, the chances favour the extension of activity, 


(Continucd on page £62.) 


year into terms of cash, it may be noted that the list of 





























The fraternal spirit which makes for increased pleasure 
of motoring will also express itself in the desire to 
render help when and where it is needed. The empty 
tank—engine trouble—any of the many little adjust- 
ments often necessary may, by your greater experience and 
knowledge, be righted for a q@iance acquaintance in difficulty. 
Your good turn would send him happily onwards full of grateful 
memorics—the same as you would experience yourself in similar 


circumstances, 


Look for No. 12 of the series. 


Correspondence on these interesting subjects is invited, 


PRATTS 


In the beller. Spirit on the Road” 


ANCLO-AMERICAN OIL CO, LTA 
36, QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, LONDON, S.WL 











Miles—not 
gallons 


COUNT the cost of 
your oil, not by the 
price per gallon, but 
by the mileage given, 
and by the cost of 
all round. 


Wakefield 
CASTROL 
gives maxt- 
mum miles 
per gailon 
and cuts up- 
keep costs 
down to the 
minim unt, 


upkeep 


the 
and 


Limit 
feed 
eliminate 
the carbon. 





Write for Pocket Lubrication Index and Price Lists 
C. C. WAKEFIELD & CO., LTD. 
All-British Firm. Specialists in Motor Lubrication 


Wakefield House, Cheapside, London, E.C. 2. 


Telephone: Crentrat 1156, 
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while as regards British Funds and the purely gilt- 
edged descriptions I think that there are some 
qualifications which should now be borne in mind. To 
justify a further advance in that direction we must be 
able to rely upon such conditions of monetary ease 
as can only be associated with stagnant trade for a very 
long period ahead, and demands for capital must not be 
excessive in character. A moderately optimistic view 
of the situation as a whole, however, requires that there 
should be expectations of improved political conditions 
in Europe; a revival in international trade, and, as a 
consequence, large demands for capital with an almost 
inevitable hardening of money rates. Those are factors 
which might not have any injurious effect upon Industrial 
issues in the immediate future but might conceivably 
restrain a further advance in gilt-edged descriptions. 

Moreover, as regards monetary prospects a cloud, no 
bigger, perhaps, than a man’s hand, has already appeared 
in the sky in the shape of uncertainty concerning interest 
rates in America, At the time of writing an important 
Conference is proceeding in Washington between the 
Federal Reserve Bank Governors and the Central Federal 
Reserve Board concerning the question of monctary 
policy in the States. On the one hand, certain of the 
commercial and agricultural interests are antagonistic 
to any advance in moncy rates, and so far as the general 
position of Reserves is concerned there would seem 
to be little need for caution. On the other hand, the 
banking authorities see, both in the rise in commodity 
prices and large Wall Street speculative activities, the 
results of inflation and deem a corrective policy to be 
necessary. Moreover, it is probably not forgotten by 
the Federal Reserve Board that some three years ago 
they were twitted with not having raised their rate in 
time to arrest the rise in commodities and the speculation 
in stocks. If, before my next letter appears, it has been 
decided to raise the Rediscount rate in America 
to 5 per cent., I think that not a few will regard it as 
indicating the likelihood of a slight hardening of money 
rates here. I am rather inclined to think that the step 
may not be taken at once, but the possibility should 
not be ignored,—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


The City, March 28th. Arruur W. Kippy. 
FINANCIAL NOTES. 


There is a human element with regard to the forthcoming 
Budget which I think the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will do well to remember. With his determination to 
set redemption of debt in the forefront the City is entirely 
in sympathy, and Sir Drummond Fraser, the well-known 
Manchester banker, warmly supports his efforts in that 
direction in a letter to the Morning Post. All the same, 
the Daily Mail, when commenting upon the huge surplus 
expected for the current year, is justified in its observation 
to the effect that “ whatever its amount it has been 
obtained by over-taxation.” Of course, the Chancellor 
might retort that however that may be he has to deal 
with a new position when no such huge surplus will 
be in sight. I showed, however, last week, that when 
allowance is made for the exceptional outlays which have 
to be provided for in the current year, the Estimates of 
Supply Expenditure for the coming year promise to show 
little reduction, if any, on the actual Expenditure for 
the year just closing. In other words, if the Government 
is unable to produce a Budget next month giving relief 
to the taxpayer it will be imperative that very definite 
guarantees should be given of such a further cutting of 
Expenditure in the following year as to make a substantial 
reduction in taxation a practical certainty. Otherwise 
industry, as well as the patient taxpayer, may well despair 
of better times. 

ot + * *« 

It is to be feared that we may very shortly be confronted 
with what, to quote Mr. Keynes, might be termed “ the 
financial consequences of the peace” in Ireland. With- 
out entering into such vexed questions as the possible 
effect of Customs Duty and Protectionism between 
Ireland and this country, it seems well to draw attention 
to what may be the effect of the deticit in the Free State 
accounts. At the moment of writing forecasts place the 





[March 31, 1999 =a 
total deficit at some ten or eleven millions, a ; 
to reports which reach me from good quate na 
probable that the Free State Government ma = 
the situation by issuing Yearling Treasury Bills ¢ a baat’ 
Irish banks, as presumably there might be difficult = ae 
the present unsettled state of the country in raising : U 
loan direct from the investor. Ste Bou 

* * i 
It is certainly with no desire to embarr 

Government in Southern Ireland that I feel bon aa 
call attention to certain consequences which may 
ceivably follow such issue of Treasury Bills to the 
In one sense the procedure is natural enough, but allt 
same, as we know, in this country it is a method March 
financing which tends unduly to expand credit o 
create inflationary tendencies. Those tendencies - . 
always fraught with danger to any community, but i April 2 
country so unsettled and so divided as Ireland th a 
danger would seem to be the greater. If, for exam " 
as a result of inflation in Ireland prices should ioe ; 
a level tending to make the community purchay % hpel 7 


England and other countries rather than at home, gq 
buying might easily be followed by an exodus of the 
currency itself, and, as we know from statements which 
have already been made, Southern Ireland jis alreaj § "2 
very much inclined to create a currency of its oy, - 
In that case, however, and bearing in mind the proxiniy 
of Northern Ireland with its huge business activitic 
there would seem to be a prospect of a double currency 
in the country, the result of which might be to add y 


present political and social unsettlement a good deal ¢ PM? 
financial and monetary chaos. It must be hoped " 
therefore, that the Southern Government will pire Roya 
very earnest heed to the counsels which we may be sup 
will be offered by the Irish banks, for those counsel ™ 
will undoubtedly be based on a real consideration {y 
Ireland’s welfare. A. W. K. —« 
MATERIAL REVIEW. — 
MESSRS. STORY'S FURNISHING FABRICS. 





IN criticizing the materials shown in Messrs. Story’s Catalogu 
of Furnishing Fabrics, the fact which strikes the appreciative 
faculty at once is that there must have been a definite 
Visualization of the ideal room in which each pattern would 

look its best. There is not that loose sense of multiplying c 
pattern for the sake of multiplication which is so lamentably 
present in many catalogues. 

Hlere is a Chinese cretonne. Its colour variations are al 
of the types one would want to use as backgrounds for c- 
lections of lacquer ; there are red, green, black, blue, yelloy, 
each colour selected in its Chinese character, while sutfiiciest 
variety of detached Chinese motives have been scattered ove 
the design to he!p to give it an unconventional!ized balanee- 
a thing very necessary when considering the art of the Eas, 
where symmetry is almost unknown, or rather unused, and the 
balance of void and detailed mass is marvellously thouglt 4s 
out and used with consummate skill. 

A striking contrast is found on the next page but oned 
this firm’s interesting catalogue—a William and Mary printed 
linen, rich in pattern, repeated with meticulous care, though 
allowing itself the least possible varicty of expression lj 
using the same repeat on the * drop-pattern ” system. Thi 
would form a diamond of patterned motive when two & 
more widths were hung together—a convenient method d 
design, and one very useful. in large patterns where varie 
and repetition should balance. This pattern would tee 
especially suitable for any well-proportioned late ith 
century room. 

Some people will like the pattern called “ Delphinium’ 
It is rich in colour, but seems to need some restraint, soit 
conventionalization. A mere repeating of natural objet 
does not make a designed pattern. Onc could wish to# 
this more decoratively treated, in order to be able to pul 
to further use. 

Of the blinds illustrated, we feel that the last word ls 
by no means been said. This braid lace pattern definite 
diminishes the efficiency of the blind, and will inevitad} 
tear at the weakest spot. Messrs. Story have certain 
enough vitality to expend some of it on reconsidering 
difficult question of blinds. P.M 
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Architecture,” at Grosvenor House, has attracted so much interest 


SL —— 7 ° 
23, THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON. The Architecture Club’s exhibition, “Twenty Years of British 
iy 


é —_—_ 
= PLAYS. 
—Rats ! ae < 


‘DEVILLE. ° 7 
Meet VaupEvil ith Alfred Lester as the star turn.) 


O the [A revue W 
CEUM.— 
ty la -_ spanking melodrama. } 


among the general public, as well as in the architectural profession, 
that the Committee have arranged, by the kind permission of the 


. ee. 8.80—2.309 | Duke of Westminster, to keep the exhibition open daily, with 


the exception of Good Friday, until April 7th. The lecture and 





The Orphans .. re oe .. 7%.45—2.30 | lantern programme is being extended. 


























the Boy Vic.” —Twelfth Night April 2nd, 4th, 6th 7.30 LIBERTY GRETO 
April 5th aD 2.0 NNES 
/ il 7 > ¢ 
April 7th oe " 2.a8 The Largest Choice of Artistic 
> ew THE LONDON COLISEUM .- ee oe “* 7.45—2.30 Designs and Beautiful Colours 
nd t [A good average programme in which Miss Grace Christie's in the world, 
0 ces with Benda masks are easily the most attractive 
’ Con, ey The Scottish National Players have feet of FROM 2/6 A YAR D. 
te Irish clay.] NEW PATTERNS POST FREE 
mal MUSIC , 
a . MUSIC. LIBERTY & CO., LTD.,  BEQENT, st. 
od yarch SIst.—VicToRIA AND ALRERT MusEUM. LONDON, W. 
| r —Piano Recital ‘ai ae oe 3.0 
» al . ayed by Mr. Harold Samuel has new cnchant- 
[Bach played by 
nes ma aw : _— INDIAN TEAK PARQUET FLOORS, 
. i] 2nd and 8rd.—WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL ‘ a.m- otemeneaied 
— = {Mase in G minor for quartet and double choir by Dr. R. BEST DANCING SURFACE 
he Vaughan Williams. Comparable with the best of 
mple Todor Church music, yet twentieth century in concep- AND FOR GENERAL WEAR. 
7 tion.] 
- to April nth—QuEEN’s Hati.—Choral Concert .. 3.0—8.15 HOWARD & SONS, LTD., MAKERS, 
Se jy : event in British choral music. The Wolverhampton q 
; - Musical Society are singing Vaughan Williams's G minor 25, 26 &. 27 BERNERS STREET, W. 1. 
Such Mass and Merciless Beauty, Bantock’s Vanity of 
f the Vanities and — fine works by native composers, — 
fy The Society is to be congratulated.] . 
whic \pril 7th—_WicMore Hati.—’Cello Concert .. 8.15 DENT. ‘Notice of Removal. 
read) *" {8tudents of the London School of Violoncello provide The old--stablished firm of WATCH, CLOCK, 
own a singular programme— the Hymn for Twelve 'Cellos a and CHRONOMETER MAKERS beg to state that, 
‘we % ge by — ee Gade ane. —— owing to expiration of lease at 61 Strand, W.v, 
Imity S. study, Dawn (also for twelve ‘cellos), by Felix ISINES T 'SEERREI = 
‘it e White. A final ensemble for fifty ‘cellos should unloose SV APPOINTMENT eae > ort ee gp - 
ities, a flood of sensuous timbre.) To 43 SPUR STREKT, 8.W., which will iu 
rency PICTURES H.M. THE KING, | UNS Pry da » ae tcaiag | oe ee ee 
dd ty : die 4 @ Cc . Ue 
sq] of fp ALPINE Cius GALLERY, Mitt Street, Conpuit STREET. 
male [Paintings and drawings by Augustus John. An important exhibition q r 7 vel _ 
opel, showing new range and mastery.) I SPECIAL SHOW DURING APRII, 


give @ Roya. Soctery oF British Anrtisrs, SurroLk STREET, SMOCKS, DALMATICS & JERKINS 


Patt MALL, S.W. 


> Sure 


n for : 
K INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 7A GRAFTON STREET. 


tion of recent work.] 


{Centenary exhibition of works by deceased members. Whistler’s Afiss 


Insels Alexander should be most ‘err Others represented are Charles Furse, PEA A T 
David Cox, Lord Leighton, Holman Hunt, Burne-Jones, Watts, &c.} HOP 


in linen, wool and silk, handworked, at the 


98 GT. RUSSELL ST., W.C.1 (nr. the British Museum) 


(Mr. Roger Fry shows himself to be a better critic than painter by his exhibi- Tel.: Museum 7602. Catalogue free. 
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a THE ROMANTIC AGE 

would Civil Military & Naval Jailors 

lying of OLD BOND ST LONDON -W By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 

tably By appointment to F . : ; 

abl HM. The King of Spain. T is amusing to observe that the romantic age is always assumed 
to be some age that has passed. To the majority it is_ never 

re all to-day, and has little prospect of existing to-morrow. That is 

e because romance is shy to tace the coldness of reality. 
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The illusion that the romantic age existed in some previous century 
is fostered by popular honey-fiction writers with as much knowledge 
of history as the communist has of economics. So, on the founda- 
tion of a bog, the sickly sentimentalists accept the past and overleok 
the present. It would be as logical to accept as the realists of to-day 
either Ethel M. Dell or her antithesis, Bernard Shaw. 


When was this romantic age that is prated of so loosely ? It was 
not the nineteenth century! That was merely dull and ugly, and 
smugly hypocritical. Romance could not exist in an atmosphere of 
horse-hair furniture, wax flowers, bustles and beards, 


Take the eighteenth century : a wonderful century for dress for 
the infinitesimal few, but one full of war and strife and misery for 
the many. And very, very dirty and unhygienic. Worse still was 
the seventeenth century, and ghastly the Elizabethan days. Pestilence 
and plagues were the incidents of life : the romantic powdered wigs 
were in reality the harbours of vermin : baths were such occasional 
adventures that pungent scents were used to counteract other 
aromas : epidemics of every description were rampant even through 
the Victorian era. 

It is a disgusting statement of fact that for centuries the world 
stank considerably. The sanitary conditions of the good old days 
would nauseate a modern navvy. 

The world to-day is better, cleaner, more scientifically wonderful 
and even more romantic than it has ever been. The ideals of the 
modern romanticist would soon be dispelled in an atmosphere of foul 
smells. Hygiene is a culture and even a morality of cleanliness is 
the hand-maiden of constancy. 








The men dressed in splendid taste in the eightcenth century, but 
the fine points of modern attire are still carefully studied by the few 
exclusive West End tailors. And the tailoring House of Pope and 
Bradley is a far greater and certainly more romantic business than 
any that has existed in the past. Lounge Suits from £9 9s, Od. 
Dinner Suits from £14 14s. Od. Dress Suits from £16 16s, Od. 
Riding Breeches from £4 14s, 6d. Overcoats from £7 7s, 0d, 


14 OLD BOND STREET W 


@2 Ua@13 SOUTHAMPTON ROW 
#£5var excHance MANCHESTER 
SS 
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‘VIS UNITA FORTIOR. 


By means of a policy of insurance the otherwise 
irretrievable loss of the individual is spread 
over a large section of the community and 





no one suffers severely. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
, _CO., LTD., 
“HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1, 


transacts insurance business of every kind. 





THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 
‘(For Mutual Life Assurance) 


under its 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
ISSUES 


THE BEST POLICY 
. FOR A BUSINESS MAN 


‘(Low Premiums, Limited Payments) 
FUNDS £17,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON : 3 Lombard St., E.C.3; 17 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 














BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 


HEAD OFFICE : 


54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


‘And over 1,680 Branches in the British Isles. 














DRAWING ACCOUNTS are opened 


upon the terms usually adopted by 
Bankers. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. Deposits of 
£1 and upwards are received and 
interest allowed thereon. Deposit 
books are issued when required. 








Fuller information will be given readily 
by any of the Branch Managers upon 
application. 











EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BRITISH 
AND FOREIGN BANKING BUSINESS 
TRANSACTED. 
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CARR’S 


“Table! 
Water” 


BISCUITs | 
are the nicest of } 
all water biscuits. 
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Qhey are simply ideal F 
es. ghenes, Dade ¢ 


a trial tin from your | 
stores.Dheir crispness | 
and delicate fiivour: } 
will appeal to you. 





Ee Wes MADE ONLY BY i 
9. CARR & CO.L? | 
- CARLISLE ‘ 
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Exclusively prepared and_ shippei 


‘“*Extra Dry for England.”’ 
LABEL. 


Cointreau is a Liqueur which leave 
an indefinable sense of satisfaction 
upon the palate owing to its dk. 
licious flavour and freedom from 
excess of sugar. 

At all the leading Hotels, Restaurants, Wine Merchasaf 
and Stores. 
Sole Agents: 


W. GLENDENNING & SONS, Ltd, 
170 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 


SEE NECi 
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HE “J.D.” Light- 
weight Motor Fu More 
3icycle provides the ° ‘ on sae 


easiest possible link be- 
tween the home and the 
railway station, golf course 
or the shops. You can tour 








on it too. You ride in 

the same position as on a 

bicycle. The control in 

traflic is perfect. The Special Features: 
mechanism is simple. You No Beh, Ho Geare, Be ty. 
will be proud of ‘it in any Frintion (Cushion) Drive, ~ 
company. It weighs only Covtreh pore lh 
GO Ibs. ast 4 Petro’ tabriation 


in Great Bowe 


Price angie 
" res 
B35 Bick tn" cle oe 
abies etre. 


immediate Delivery. 
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Designed & manufactured by 





PAR a PNPM a shases pA Nala 

49 Victoria Road, s f Famous fo * 

Willesden Junction, Wu Bowdep Wi re fra » etes 7 
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~ CIGARETTESY 
That quiet hour with your favourite 
Review, when everyone else has gone 
to bed: it simply calls for a first- 
class Cigarette—Prince Charming, 






















: Made from 16 dif- : 
: ferent growths of : 
: finest Virginia : 
> leaf, they are cool- : 
: smoking, yet full : 


Hand made, boxed 
and foiled, 


25 for 2/-. 


Or in the popular 
size and packet, 10 
for 6d., 20 for 1/-, 
50 for 2/6 in 
vacuum tins, and 
boxes, 100 for 5/-, 
obtainable every- 
where. 


— 
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Manufactured by 
MOUSTAFA, Ltd., 
165 Piccadilly, W.1. 
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The Emergency Meal 


Professional or business people who 
sometimes through pressure of work or 
lack of appetite miss a regular meal find 







an admirable substitute—a complete food 
beverage—very easily digested whilst 
rich in all that is required to maintain 
strength and vitality. It is at once 
palatable, satisfying and __ sustaining. 
Easy to make. Pleasant to take. 
Your Chemist Stocks it FZ 

in tins at 2/1 and 4/-. ia 


Write for a sample sent post 
free spon application to 


Allen &Hanburys Ltd., 
37 Lombard St., London, E.C.3 




















MESSRS. 


SAMUEL WALLROCK & C0.S 
AUCTION GALLERIES, 


BLENHEIM ST., NEW BOND ST., W. 1. 


Telegrams: 
* Wallrock, London.” 


Telephone: 
Mayfair 21 (3 lines). 


Offers the most up-to-date and unique 
facilities for the satisfactory realisation of 
Antique & Modern Furniture. 

Works of Art. 
Pictures, Silver, Jewellery, Ge. 


Sales arranged at Owner's Residence, where 


desired. 





| Separate Auction and Estate Department for 


| Town and Country Houses and Flats, West End 


Business Premises, &c. 
MORTGAGES ARRANGED. 


Valuations for Probate and other purposes. 


————————————— ——— = — 























To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS'’ 
MACASSAR OIL 





which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 
Hair, the want of 
Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford 
Street, Gray’s Inn Road, London. 
imitations under the same or similar name. 


the loss of the natural oil in the 
which causes Baldness. 


sold in 3/6, 7/-, 


Avoid cheap, spurious 
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»DRITISH INDIA 
“NEW ZEALAND 


COMPANIES’ MAIL, FREIGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES. 
1. isnien, and Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi 
Persian Gulf. 


ae to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 

3. London and illes to Ceylon, China, 

agen and Australia. 

4. London and Marseilles to Port Sudan, East = 
and South Africa. 3 

6. London to Queensland. E 

6. London (cargo) and Southampton (passengers) 
to New Zealand and (by tr«nshipment. passengers 
only} Australia (vis Panama Canal). 

7. United Kingdom (by any Aulantic lin) via Van- 
couver or Francisco to New Zealand, 
Australia and the South Sea Islands. 

8. London (one ‘lass only, third ciass rates) to Aus: 
tralia via Cape Go Good Hope. 


1, $8 S-t P. SP ROH 00.90, Gochanns 
Mes. 1, 2, 3, $3 i ‘or py a. a 


usiness, 0. 

Bil. Offices, toe i ai St Londen, E.C.3. BI. px, 
Gray, Dawes & Co., 122, Leadenhall St.. London, E.C. 8. 

No. 6.—J. B. Westrar & Co, Ltd. 138, Leadenhall St., London, E.C. 3, 


No. 7.—Union S.S. Co. of New Solel. tt, & & O. House (First 
Floor), 14, Cockspur Street, London, S. — Vancouver 

any Office of Canadian Pacific 
No. 8.—P. & 0. “Branch Line, 32, Line Street Laene EC. 3, or P.& 0. 


House as above. 
Parts (48 Routes) Socisté Francaise, P. @ O., 41, Boulevard 
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des Capucines. 1p 


























THOS. COOK & SONs| 


PROGRAMME 
° SPRING > OURS 


EARLY HOLIDAY. "ARRANGEMENTS " 


FREE ON REQUEST. 


The following are specimens :— 


ITALY. 
“Ideal” 21 days’ Conducted Tour, visiting Genoa, Pisa, Rp 
Naples, Pompeii, Vesuvius, Florence, Venice, Milian, ete. -_ 
Inclusive Fare - 40 Suineas 
PARIS and BRU SSELS. i 
SELECT LIMITED PARTIES leave EVERY SATURDAy. 
Inclusive Fare - 
Other Inclusive Tour s from 43 Guineas, j 
ALGERIA. 
Automobile Tour through the Desert and Gorges of Algeria, 


Fare: 1,000 francs. Programme 150 


COURIER SERVICE TO ALL PARTS, 


SPECIMEN “POPULAR” TOURS 


At inexpensive rates, providing travel, _ hotel accommodation, ety, 





Seaside Holidays Abroad - - 4 days from £3 3 4 
Switzerland - . - - 6 days from £8 g 4 
Holland and Belgium - - : - 9 days from £14 10 9 
Rome - - - - - - 12 days from £24 Q@ 4 
’ SUMMER TOURS. 
Egypt and Palestine - : - - 30 days from £37 15 9 
Also to THE RIVIERA, ITALIAN LAKES, ALGERIA 
and TUNISIA, BALEARIC ISLES, CORSICA, 
SPAIN and MOROCCO, OCEAN VOYAGES, 
PYRENEES, &c. 
PLEASURE CRUISE 
By S.Y. “ METEOR” (3717 tons), 
Leaving April 27th, 
Including 
SPAIN, AL — A, MOROCCO, GIBRALTAR, CANARY 
SL ANDS, MADEIRA, PORTUGAL 
195 days’ Cruise. Fares from £52. 
Illustrated descriptive booklet free. 
TRAVELLERS’ CHEQU ES. 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit issued, 
Foreign Money supplied and exchang red, 
Baggage Insured, Stored, and Forward 
RAILWAY TICKETS FOR ANY JOURNEY “cSSUED IN 
ADVANCE. 
Apply: 
LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, and BRANCHFS 

















Cruises Round the Coast, 


84 PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


DEAN & DAWSON TOURS 


ESCORTED TOURS to SWITZERLAND. 


15 days - Guineas. 
ESCORTED TOURS to ITALY. 
15 days - 26 Guineas. 


A FORTNIGHT’S TOUR to SWISS & ITALIAN LAKES. 


3 Guineas. 
SEATS RESERVED THROUGHOUT. 


to Norway, Canary Islands, 
&c., &c. 


For detailed programme of Tours write to :— 


DEAN & DAWSON, LTD., 


W. 1, or Branch Offices. 


























By Appointment 


Disinfectants 


have stood the test of time and 
are acknowledged to be the best. 


Jeyes’Fluid | 


should y used in every household. 


JEYES’ SANITARY COMPOUNDS CO., LTD. 
64 Cannon Street, London E.C.4. 
Contractors to H.M. War Office Irdia Office, Admiralty and 


other Government ‘Departments 























The 
final decision 


Men who have for years 
sought a tobacco to meet 
their every requirement 
yield sooner or later to 
the persuasion of Three 


Nuns. 


They find it economical in 
use, satisfying to the senses, 
ev-n-burning, a trouble-free 
tobacco in every way. 

Once they have found it, 
they seek no lurther. 


THREE AUNS 





TOBACCO 
Sold everywhere in the following packings — 
2 oz. Tins 2/4 \ 
1 oz. Packets 1/2 
2 oz. Packets 2/4; 4 oz. Tins 4/8 . 





Stephen Mitchell 77 --rrwrrmmrow eves 

& Son, Pranch of i FRREE AUAIS 
the Imperial lo- i CIGARETTES 
bacco Company H of 

(of Great Britain Pure Virginia Tobacco 


& Ireland , Ltd., . 
relan t i0 Pan Ge. 
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Salonica :— 


“REFUGEE CONDITIONS MORE ACUTE. 


semen gageteneaenean 
AMAIA li 


DUP HEEL 





Further News from Salonica. 


The Rev. S. W. Gentle-Cackett, F.R.G.S., Honorary Relief 
Commissioner to Refugees, sends the following cablegram from 


PLANNING RELIEF WORK FOR 


WIDOWS AND ELDER GIRLS—WEAVING STARTED. NURSING MOTHERS 


AND BABIES NEED SPECIAL 


NOURISHMENT. MUST OPEN MILK STATIONS 
IF TREMENDOUS. DEATH ROLL TO BE AVOIDED. ORPHAN 
GIGANTIC, CANNOT SHELIER, THOUSAND ABSOLUTELY DESTITUTE. 


PROBLEM 
IMME- 


DIATE EFFORT ESSENTIAL TO SAVE THESE WALKING SKELETONS. 


j Will you answer this appeal from one on the spot? 
familiar with the surrounding horrors. 


GENTLE-CACKETT.” 


He is daily 
Only eye-witnesses can fully 


understand the terrible vastness and urgency of the need. 


HELP TO 


SAVE THE ORPHANS, THE NURSING 


MOTHERS, AND THEIR TINY INFANTS. HELP NOW ! 


Address The Secretary :— 


Christian Refugee Fund, 


At the Office of The Bible Lands Missions’ Aid Society, 


358 Y STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


N.B.—No charges made for office rent or salaries. 





nt aL MUUL 





LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who | 
may be | 
ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an | 

opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. | 
308 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free of 

Venereal Disease in the | 

LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 

Harrow Road, London, W. 9, 

through the special pre-natal treatment there provided. Please send a | 
Donation to the Secretary to-day. 212,000 required annually. 
| 





BRAND'S 






Cop Yt , | 


‘A finedanic eVals digestive. 











Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6¢ I* 26 & 46 


(For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &c. 
9 
G ddard’s 








a 
Gneene 





=: A REALLY HIGH-CLASS 


WINE FROM THE WOOD 


| | 
CONQUISTADOR 


exceptionally fine value at 54 /« 
per dozen bottles, carriage paid 


Send 9/- for two trial bottles by post. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 














A GOOD WORK IN SORE NEED. 
THE PIONEER SOCIETY (Founded i843). 


THE 


“ARETHUSA” 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
URGENTLY NEED £25,060 


(Received to Dale, £10,000) 
To prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society’s work. 
10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration. 
1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. 
Patrons THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President - - - - H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Chairman and Treasurer - - Cc. E. Marpen, Esg., M.A, 
Deputy Chairman 
Chairman of Ship 
Joint Secretaries 
Cheques, ete., should be made payable to 





2 a © - Fr. H. Crayton, Esg. 
Committee + - Howson F. Devitt, Esq. 
H. Bristow Warten and Henry G. Corecann, 
l and sent to 























| 
| 
| 
| 


!. 13 Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. 


The Shaftesbury Homes and “ Arethusa” Training Ship, 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, f ve 2 
= 
We are all eager to obtain the highest happiness. It is not 


a purchasable commodity, but let us gf ll you of 


| THE POWER OF THREE 


pounds in bringing happiness to him who gives that sum 
away. The bread and flour consumed at this Orphanage eac 
day cost £3. There are over 300 orphans there to be fed. 
They are also clothed and educated to be self-reliant citizens. 
Each child is of respectable parentage, and suffering that 
tragedy of infanthood ... . the loss of father. They come 
from all parts of the country, and must look to sympathetic 
friends for their very sustenance. Will you send even a small 
gift to help these little lads and lassies? 


THE ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL 
AND ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE, 


Haverstock Hill, N.W. 3. 


H.R.H. Tur Prince or Warrs, K.G 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Marshall, P.C., K.C.V.O. 
Fred. J. Robinson, A.C.L.S. 

Office: 73 Cheapside, E.C.2, 


President: 
Treasurer: 
Secretary: 
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Ghe Spectator. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 
Small Classified Advertisements. 
Minimum 3 lines .. oe oe ee oa ee 
And ls. 4d. each additional line. 
(A line averages about 9 words, capitals equal 2 lines.) 
If proofs are required “ copy ” to 
be in hand Monday of each week. 





£0 5 0 





The Manager, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2. 








Small Classified Advertisements. 
Go et. 


A RS. HEMMING, 25 Southwick Street, Hyde Park, W. 2, has 
FURNISHED ROOMS to LET at reasonable prices. Each has gas fire, 

Use of bath, telephone.—Write for appoint- 
British gentlewomen only. Five 











gas ring and meter. No attendance. 
ment or telephone Paddington 2576 about noon. 
houses in the Hyde Park district. 








Appointments, &c., Wacant and Wanted. 
LTERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION, 
SAFFRON WALDEN. 

APPOINTMENT OF LIBRARIAN. 





The Committee of the above-named Institution invite applications for the position 
of LIBRARIAN. Candidates for the post are expected to have had previous experi- 
ence in the work and management of Public Libraries. 

Salary, £145 per annum, with house and rates free. 

Particulars of the duties and forms of application can be obtained from the under- 
signed, and applications must be sent in by April 9th, accompanicd by copics of not 
more than three recent testimoniala, HUBERT COLLAR, 

40 Castle Street, Saffron Walden. Ilon. Secretary. 


| alatilaaiataials OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTY OF COMMERCE. 


MITSUI PROFESSORSHIP OF FINANCE. 

The Council of the University invites applications for this Chair. 

The Professorship will include within its scope the field of Public Finance, together 
with Banking and the organisation and working of the Money Market and of the 
Produce Markets 

The stipend ts £800 a year. 
October, 1923. 

Applications (five copies) may be accompanied by testimonials, references or other 
credentials, and should be received by the undersigned, on or before the 2lst of 
April. 1923. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 





The stipend and duties will commence on the Ist of 


GEO. H. MORLEY, 
Secretary. 


NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


Owing to the resignation of Miss Beatrice Orange, M.A., a WARDEN will te 
required for “ University House " (Hostel for Women Students) In September next. 
Salary, £400 per annum, and residence. 

University degree and residential experience essential. 

For further particulars apply to the undersigned, to whom applications should be 


sent on or before April 21st. 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


AREERS for educated Women and Girls. 100 openings 
cescribed 18 Experts in each profession. Price 2s 10d., post free. hz 
Professional World To-day, an alphabetical list of present openings for girls. Price 
Td., post free.—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD., 
Princes Street. Cavendish Square, London. W. 1. 


= 








YY i. 
UBILEE OF THE GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL TRug) 
| A Pang »! — is to be held in ST. PAUL’s CATHE 
AL, on F y une Ist, at 2.30 p.m. > » Very Reverend Tw see 
<al french , p.m., when the Very Reverend THE DEAN 
As space is limited, Old Girls who left from Forms VI. or V. and {c . 
desiring to be present should apply for tickets before April 4th. fcrmoet Mistry 
Old Girls of existing Schools of the ‘Trust should be made to their Old Girls’ Awan! 
or to the Head-Mistress. Applications by Old Girls of Schools now closed or mae 
by other Authorities should be made to the Secretary, G.P.D.S.T., Broadway ew 
} aay eeamge me 8.W. .. All should name their school, their dates of attendance wi 
=~ = a = re in when they left. In all cases a stamped addressed euVelong 


[J NiveRrsity OF ABERDEEY 
+ ES “ve 
VACATION COURSE, JULY 16ra-27ru, 1923, 
SHORT COURSES BY PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS, 








Group I.—LITERARY AND ARTISTIC STUDIES, tneluding — Present-¢ 
Germany ; Recent Advances in Education ; The Study of Words ; Celtic Litersoae 
Public Speaking: Recent Advances in Palaecography. ec 

Group If.—SOCTAL AND HISTORICAL STUDIES, including :—The Economie 
Evolution of the Nineteenth Century; The Settlement of St. Columba in iy 
The Call of John Knox to Reformed Ministry at St. Andrews ; Scottish Civilizatie: 
in the Early Centuries, a.p.; Cosmogonies, Old and New; Recent Excavation 4 
Palestine ; The Chapel, King’s College ; The Law of Insurance; Johann Sebast = 
Bach; Bach's Original Hymn Tunes, illustrated by a choir of voices. si 

Group I1l.—SCIENCE, including :—Evolution of 2 Land Flora ; Bio-Chemistry: 
Modern Scicnce and Garden Craft ; The Applications of Meteorology to Aviation 
Gunnery, &c.; Public Health ; The Nervous System of Man ; Sidelights on Huma, 
Disease from the Comparative Pathclogy Standpoint ;. Some Receut Advances in 
Physiology ; The Hive Bee in Health and Disease ; Kecent Progress in Parasitologs : 
Catalysis and its Industrial Application. al 

The lectures will be given in the forenoons, 

Historical and Scientific Excursions will be arranged for the afternoons, 

Fee, Two Guineas for the whole course ; One Guinea for a week. 

For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY TO THE UNIVERSITY op 


ABERDEEN. 
(University of Londen). 


kR OYAL 
Principai—Miss B. C. HIGGINS, B.A. 


The Easter Term commences on Monday, April 23rd, 1923. THE SCHOLARS Ip 
EXAMINATION in 1924 will be heid in MARCH instead of APRIL, and the closing 
date of entry will be FEBRUARY 9th, 1924.—-Further particulars may be obtained 
from the SECRETARY, Royai Holioway College, Englefeld Green, Surrey. 


\ ine HORTICULTURAL COLLEGE, SWANLEY, 
: (Recognised by the Ministry of Agriculture.) 





HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 


’ 
4 





Principal: Miss K. BARRATT, D.Sc., A.R.C.S, 
Secretary : Miss E. LUCAS. 





The College offers a complete course of Horticultural instruction to women, 
Students are prepared for the College Diploma and the London University Degree ia 
Horticulture. Special Two-year Certificate courses are provided for students of 
commercial or of private gardening. A one-year course in poultry-keeping ls held, 
for which a college certificate is given. During the summer months students aro 
accepted for short courses in gardening, poultry-kecping, dairy, farm work, bee 
keeping, and fruit preserving. 


For further particulars apply to the SECRETA RY. 


JRACTICAL DAIRY EDUCATION FOR LADIES, 
LEE HOUSE TRAINING CENTRE, MARWOOD, N. DEVON. Milking 
calf-rearing, butter, Devon-cream, cheese (hard and soft).—Apply: PRINCIPALS 


UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough training 
equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, and bees ou 
up-to-date lines. Carpentering, a fruit-canning. Full theoretical instructioa, 
~—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 














Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 


J Ag tag BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRIS, 
Jj SUTTON, SURREY.—Modern education, with advantages of nearness 
London.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MISTKESS. 


T. HELENS, BLACKHEATH.—DAY AND BOARDING 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Entire charge of children whose parents live abroad. 
—Principals: Miss JAMESON and Miss M. M. SMITH, Honour School of Eagii:a 
Lang and Literature, Somerville Collego, Oxford. 











Rectures, Scholarships, &c. 


ARTICULARS of LECTURES, DEMONSTRATIONS and 
TRAINING relating to the “ Thirza Wakley ” Self-Activity System of Educa- 
tion are obtainable from the SECKETARY, Self-Activity, Caerphilly, Giamorgan, 


4 toes BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
(Founded in 1885.) 
Principal: Miss EVA LETT, Cambridge Med. and Mod. Lang. Tripos. 
Vice-Principal: Miss M. H. SPALDING, Dartford and Anstey Phys. Tr. Colleges. 

The College stands in its own grounds of 23 acres and has accommodation for 
120 resident women students. 

The course of training covers three years, and is based upon Ling’s Swedish System. 
The theoretical work includes Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, Theory of Games, 
Theory of Gymnastics and Principles of Education. Practical training is given in 
Educational and Postural Gymnastics, Games, Dancing, Swimming and Voice 
Production. A special course in Massage and Remedial Gymnastics is provided for 
those students who show aptitude for this branch of work. Students practise teaching 
(under the supervision of the College Staff) in London Secondary Schools and in 
local Secondary and Elementary Schools. 

For prospectus, &c., application should be made to the Principal's Secretary. 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
‘HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics.. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Net Bell, &c. Fees £165 per annum.--For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


FSROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, _8.W. 15. 














DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman: Mr. ©. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; 
Secretary : Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss 
& E LAWRENCE, 





eras szovrs COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Chairman of Governors: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Miss DAVIE, B.A. E 

The Governors having purchased “ WENTWORTH LODGE,” the Bournemouth 
residence of the late Viscount Portman, with grounds of 9} acres and a frontage t 
the sea of 400 fect, overlooking Bournemouth Bay, the School will be transferred to 
the new premises as soon as the necessary alterations and additions can be carried ott. 

The School will be thoroughly equipped and up-to-date in every way, and additioual 
accommodation for boarders will be provided. 

Applications for vacancies should be made at once. ; 

Pupils are prepared for the University. Domestic Science Department. Thu 
trated prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, “ Towerfleld,"’ Annexe, Bournemouth. 


a MICHAEL’S SCHOOL, BOGNOR. 
We (WOODARD FOUNDATION.) ; 
Musle successes In Examinations of the Associated Board, R.A.M. and RCM, 
December, 1921-December, 1922, 49 passes, 10 honours, including 2 gold medalists 
Vacancies for September.—Apply Miss B. A. WARD, B.Sc., Lady Warden. 


I TRATHALLAN HOUSE scHOoOolL 
383 BOLTON GARDENS, 8.W. 5. 
Principals Mies ERODE. 
Special attention to French. Holiday charge of pupils while parents are abrosd. 
Vacancies for Day and Resident Pupils next term. A few small bedrooms available 
for older students taking special music or other courses. 


| F peereeees SCHOOL, BEXHILL - ON - SEA 
Pricipal—Miss L. A. FREEMAN, 











Next term commences 4th May. 


fFYHORNBANK, MALVERN 


Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science, 


——— 


WELLS.—Broad, _ thorough 








1 individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 
hill 


Home care an ' - 
situated on tho slopes, Well recommended,—Principal, Miss ROGERS 
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TIL HOUSE, READING. 
5 RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Daughters of parents residing abroad aco received, and may remain during th: 

yi pals: The Misses POCOCK. Prospectus on application to the Secretary 

ASTLE VIEW SC HOOL, WALTON PARK, CLEVEDON.— 

Boarding Sc chool for Girls. No day pupils. High, healthy situation. 


Excellent staif. Playing-fleld, tennis, croquet, hockey. 
For Sennett iecs, &e apply PRINCIPAL. 

















()’ERDALE —ERDALE SCHOOL FOR G IRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor:> 


< Staffs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 


leal-Mistress, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A (Class, Trip., Cantab.). Boarders only. 


tEGOH FIELD, 
Hu OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: ‘ Watford 616.” 


+. HELENS, COCKERMOUTH. 

S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT. 
Principal—Miss WHEELER. 

special terms for ministers’ and missionaries’ daughters. Entire charge if desired. 


Seen enna aa rarar 7 
} oom COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, COLWYN BAY. 


Upper, Middle, Juntor and Domestic Science. 
Principal: Misa Hovny, B.A. 
For Boarders o = 
Two EF antran e Scholarsh ips, v alue £45 a year. 














(eimai a 
‘1, ELPHINSS CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
S DAKLEY DALE, MATLOCK 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 





Vead-Mistress: © Miss MA RGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripoa, 
Cambridge 
‘ees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughtera of Laity, £40 a term. 
yaries available for Cle ray daughters fuliiling conditions of the Foundation 
rships to the Universitiea 
a to the HEAD-Misf RE 38. 


MVHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 
saree emaanNESeRmACE aa pepbnstehaneainpesenninenamermmepmepeemmnsinny 
INGHOLT SCHOC YL, HINDH EAD, SURREY.— 
ASCHOLARSTIIP will be offered to a girl under 14. Examination in June. 









Particulars ‘rom theo HEAD-MISTRESS. 





{ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
U SEASCALE. 

(On the Board of Education's list of E ficient Schools.) 
Mountain and sea air 
The aim of the S«hool is to give a sound education on public school lines. Modern 
classrooms, laboratory, end gymnasium. Gool and safe bathing. Playing field. 
kseort from Euston, Leeds, Manchester, and Carlisle—For prospectus apply 
HEAD-MISTRESS 


URTON GRANGE, CLIFTON, YORK, 
Warden: Miss M. DAVIES. 
BOARDING-HOUSE FOR THE YORK COLLEGE FOR GIRLS. 
Home comforts. Special attention to diet ar “| health. Large garden and playing 
fields, Entire charge if desired. Bursaries available for daughters of clergy. Inclu 
sve fees (board, t aiths ym x tat in ry). £100 per annua 








[pec IGHIN I UL HK )ME  SCHOOL.— Gentlemen's children 
oaly. Thorough care and education. Games, Riding.—For references 
and prospectus | apply Mrs H AYKS, The Old Gore, Rosa, 











Bons’ Schools and Colleges. 
'VORMORE, 1 UPPER ~ DEAL, KENT. — Boys’ Preparatory 











School ; i acres grounds. Sinee June, 1921, 7 scholarships, 1 R.N. cadet- | 


thip. Games carefully coached. Entire charge !f parents abroad 








[)URHAM SCHOOL, — The Examination for KING'S | 


SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in annual value from £20 to £70, will begin at 
Yam.on Tuesday, May 20th. Candidates must be under 15 on September 21st, 
1223. Application Forma to be filled up and sent to the CHAPTER CLERK, The 
College, Durham, on or before May 16th.—For further particulars apply to Canon 

EUDWORTH, H: ad-Mfaste School House, Durham. 











a concise form the regulations reiating to the entry of Cadeta (age limits. 

ears 4 months to 13 ycars 8 months) into the Roya! Naval College, Dartmouth, 

wit instructions as to how tu apply, &c.; and a full illustrated descfiption of life at 

the College —GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy Mouse,’ 21 Old 
Joud Street, Londou, W. 1 


A BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
i Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fla 
buildings, includ 4g Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Bosthouse, &e, 
ul, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees £91. Entrance 
Scholarships, March.—Apply W. M GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master, 


FIRST-CLASS PRE PAR RATORY SCHOOL, highly recom- 
mended by Head-masters and others, with many Scholarship aaa Navi . 
Mirceases, Can offer to boys under 10 next term a limit “d number of Vacanci Fe 
inodifed when necessary only in the case of professional men.— Rep y. B . RSAR, 
x 1166, thre Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent ¢ arcen, London, W.C. 





) 


















i LEYS sc HOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 
‘pea Scholarships offered. Ono of £75. three of £50, one of £25, in addition to 
tions, Examination June 12th and 13th, 1923. Last day of entry June Ist. 
—Vurthor particulars may be obtained from tho BURSAR. 


RAD FIELD CcoeoL i 2 G'S. 
ean Examination for three Foundation Scholarships of 90 guineas cach and fo: 
*hibitions of £60, £45 and £30 will be held on May 29th and 30th.—Ent ry form! 
can be obtained from the SECRETARY, Bradfield College, Berks. 


(uFron COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 

Language, Natural Science and Music Scholarships, value from £25 to £130 
per year. Kxam!nation in June.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton 
College, Bristol, 














i ee TO BECOME A. NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in | 








(=a ORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE, DORSET 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR Boys. 

Twelve Schc larships and Exhibitions, ranging in value from fifty to twenty 
guineas, offered annually for competition. Boys must have reached their thirteenth, 
and not passed their fifteenth birthday. Examinations held in June, 1923. Sp ecial 
terms for sons of Clergy, Naval and Army Officers.—For illustrated prospectus, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 











.. *TON HOUSE, BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA, 
THAN ET.—Preparatory for Public Schools and Dartmouth. Opening May. 
A few vacancies.—For prospectus, apply Mr. 8. G. WEST, B.A. (Oxon). 


\ ELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOME ‘RSE T.—A modern Publie 

School (endowed). Splendid situation. 220 boys in four Houses. Strong 
staff of Oxford and © umbridge utaduates. Thor aa preparation for all examina 
tions. First-class engineering shops. Recogaized by Army Council, O.T.C., 
swimming, &c. Inclusive fees, £90 per annum. ‘Ten vacancies available for coming 
Summer ‘Term.—flor entry ‘apply HE ry MASTER, Wellington, Somerset, or 
F. LEE MICHELL, Esy., Solicitor, Clerk to the Governors. 


ff BAMLINGH, AM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK, 
(Public School incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
President : THK EARL OF BTRADBROKE. 
Headmaster: F. W. SPOOR, Esq.. 
Applications for Vacancies should bo made to the HEAD- M Asi ER or SECRET \RY. 











BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1839. The first of the New School Movem ent, 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 
‘To my mind there is no brighter spot oa tho educational map of 
Enzland to-day than Abbotshol: ne.”-—G, STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire; ot 
to Colonel B. R. WARD, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Asoc iation, 
28 Fitz George Avenue, W. 14. 


|: eee HILL, DUNBAR, is to bs opened in MAY as 
a PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, 8 to 13}. 








Healthy climate. Large playing- fields and ideal situation. 
All particulars from the Head-Master, Mr. B. SIMMS, M.A. (Cantab.) 


LDENHAM SCHOOL.—Entrance Scholarship Examination 
May 3ist. About 8 scholarships will be offered to BOYS under 15 on 
May 1st.—Particulars from HEAD-M ASTER 
RO ADSTAIRS, M AGDALENE COURT SCHOOL. ~Prepara- 
tory for Public Schools and Navy. ” iwenitendiy healthy situation over- 
looking town and saa. Fine alr, best food, careful cooking. Drill and games taught 
thoroughly. Common Entranca Clas3. Public school successes with backwact 
boys.—-H. H. C. BUCKLEY, SLA., Camb. 


7 ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magniticent buildings In beautifal situatioa, 349 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, MH. V. PLUM, M.A. 


Sr EDWARD'S SCHOOL, BROADSTAIRS.—Preparatory 
for the Public Schools ani Navy. Boys receive! from the age of 7 to L4.—- 
‘or Pros ectus is apply Hb AD-M.- Ast ER g. 


























Foreign. 
ha rye (11 Avenue Pét ain).—Miss HOLLAND escorts 


PUPILS April 10th. Interviews April 7th and 9th Vernon House, Park 
Place, St. James's Street. 
if ES CHENES, PAYERNE, near LAUSANNE.—First-class 
4 School fer Young Ladies. General education. Sports of all kinds, Terme 
from £10 a month. Escort from Eugland April, July, September. First-class 
refercnecs in England.—Apply PRINCIPAL 


| AUSANNE.—VILLA ARIANE, Avenue de Chailly. Finishing 
4 


School for Young Ladies). REFERENCE: Sir John Jarvis, Bart., Hascombs 
Court, Godalming. Escort at Naster.—Miles. GLAS. 














AUSANNE.—Boarding-School for Young and Elder Girls. 
Established 1901. Quarterly, £20. Kscort April 24th.—Principal, Misa 
PELLATON. 








en | 





Private Tuition, Xe. 


] ACKWARD BOYS coached by a system of mental training, 

by means of which the dormant faculties aro awakened and stimulated. 
Excellent also for the ordinary boy. First introduced and applied by Mr 
GRIERSON over 20 years ago.—Prospectus and full particulars, address Broa than 
Manor, Oxted, Surrey. 


NTAMMERING CURED.—Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE receives 
i resident and daily pupfls at his residence. Very successful treatment with 
of all ages. Ustab. 1905.—119 Bedi ford Court Mansions, London, W.C 1. 
MYHE DEAF. —Miss Poultbee’s method of teachi ng Lip- reading 
has proved an effectual aid to defective hearing. Appointments made.— 
Address 125p St. James’ Court, buckingham Gate, $.W. 1. 


Scholastic ‘te, 


DVICK ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is glven free of Tak by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
$6 Sackville Street, London, W. A. Telephone : Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acqualnted with nearly all Schoo 
Principals in the country. ‘Tey will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishinents giving a course of training In Domestic Economy, Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS 


mW CHOOLS Information and carefully considered 
Ss advice cap be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Lt, 
Sct stic Agents, 


T UTORS who have many years’ experience and extensive infor+ 


























































mation of schools, vocationa! traluing, and all forms o¢ 
occupation at hom and abroad. 


» Write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
{AREERS SCHOOL” and “ ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER.” 


4: CONDUIT STREET, LONDON W.1. ‘Phonces—Gerrard 3272 and $273, 
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NCHOOLS ror BOYS anvd GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTIN ENT, will be pleased to AID PARENTS 
by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fecs should be given, 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Telephone Central 5053 


OARDING SCHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Send (or call) 
ED. J. BURROW, F.R.G.S., Dept. S., 93 Kingsway, London, and Imperial 
House, Cheltenham, for Illustrated Prospectuses iree of charge of 

SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED BOARDING SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 











Authors, Gypeturiting, &c. 
PeONsLD MASSEY, LITERARY AGENY. 


Good Stories, &c., required. 
Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knuightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, F..C.4 


ARN Mone Unique postal course: 


1D) to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real training. 
illustrated booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 8.W. 1. 


A CAREER that PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 
work. Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time.—Write for particulars 
and free lesson to Derr. H 144, Shaw Institute, 1 Montague Street, London, W.C. 


i de BURGH, BiDBOROUGH, KENT. 
e Authors’ MSS. criticised, corrected, typed and placed. 
Moderate Terms. Enquiries invited. 








by Your Pen. How 











rPYYPEWRITING and Duplicating of every description carcfully 
and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words ; carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 
words ; translations undertaken.—Miss N. MCFARLANE, 11 Palmeira Av., Westcliff 


PFYYPEWRITING.—ls. 1,000 words; carbon, 3d.; reduction 
quantity. Ilegible writing speciality. 200 testimonials, including Helen Mathers. 
hst. 1909.—Expedient Typing Co., 69 Lower Clapton Rd., E. 5.’Phone: Dalston 4274, 


yp RANE ATIONS from French and German into English by 
experienced worker; quickly returned; all classes of work.—Box 1157, 
the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


ARRISTER’S DAUGHTER does Legal and General Type- 
writing. Authors’ MS. promptly returned. 10d, per 1,000 words. Pupils 
received. Shorthand taught, Terms moderate.— Miss Phillips, New Haw, Weybridze. 


Gotels, Budros, Kc. 


A tT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. residents 
Comforts with the advautages of a Hydro. 

Clit se Bay and Pines. Masseur, Masseuse ; 

‘Yelep.: 34 


= 























enjoy Hotel 
Beautiful position on Wes 
Resident Physician (M.D.). 








@ours, Xr. 


SOCIAL 
DE LUXE. 


SPAIN. 


Five weeks of sunshine, romance, art, and beauty 
N. 8. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Read, 5.E. 
(j*se"e TRAVELLERS’ 


PRICES INCLUDE travel and accommodation, 





TOURS 
Tel. 1667 Sydenham. 
125 gus. 


IRIVATE 
Est. 1900. 
April 17th, 








CLUB. 





£7 17s. 6d. 14days BRUGES, YPRES, ZEEBRUGGE. 
£12 12s, 14days INTERLAKEN. Five Excursions, KANDERSTEG, GIESS- 
BACH, ete, 
£14 14s, 14 days, LUCERNE and ENGELBERG. 


FRENCH ALPS, SCOTCH HIGHLANDS, PARIS, ete. 
Handbook, 1923, from Col. FERGUSSON, C.M.G., Hon. Sec., 8an, Albany Court- 
yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 
FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
and Announcements of Steamship Lines will be found on page 666. 





— 





Miscellaneous. 


ARS ON’ 8 
“ MURALINE.” The Dry Powder Washable Water Paint. Sold in 40 shades 
=> 4 ~ 7 lb. packets. “ VITROLITE,” the Greenhouse Paint. Superior to 
te |e 


Full particulars from W. CARSON & SONS, Battersea, S.W. 11. 


| EAL LACE — YOUGHAL. Suitable Wedding Present. 

Beautiful needlepoint and Irish Crochet. Handkerchiefs, laces, collars, 
modesty slips, scarves, luncheon sets, teacioths, albs, cottas, direct from Industry, 
—PRESENTATION CONVENT, Youghal, Co. Cork. 


OOKPLATES OF ORIGINAL DESIGN.—Heraldic, symbolic, 
decorative and portrait bookplates from £2 2s8.— Write OSBORNEs, 
27 Eastcastle Street, Oxiord Street, London, W.1, for terms and specimens. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, from 
Specimens sent free—HENRY B. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, 














&2 2s. 


W.1 
ON’T BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “'TURN’’ SUITS, 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. _ Write for descriptive price 
et or send garments for free estimate—LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept A) 
97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. ‘Phone: Dalston 1530. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 

assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 

Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel returned 

ost free. Sest prices paid for Oid Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). 
atisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 

5. CANN & ©O., 694 Market Street, Manchester, Estd. 1850, 














Y é : a 

U PHOLSTERY.—‘* The Chair that makes going to bed atroyhi.« 
Always Jolly. Never Passé. “ Buoyant” Chairs irom £6 4 uble; 

and catalogues from SMYTH, LTD., 9 Dorset Street, London, W.." 2 


EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List 
of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreah; 
Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 74 per cent.) Py Hows 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George's House, 193 Regent Strees, W. ye 


An » 3 4 . . 
| BLA TTIs is an established scientific remedy, first adopted 
; by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., to clear plague of cockroaches from the Shem, 
Workhouse at the request of the Government, which it effectually did, ang sft 
s0 wherever used. Harmless to domestic animals.—ls. 6d., 2s. er wl da 
post free from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Roal, Shetfield. 


| ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED — Booklet d 
s scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parta—T ~ 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Reure™ 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. ¥ Tone 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Association, Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxiosd si “3 





(gratis) 




















=—=—: 


G. W. effected in 1884 a policy with th 
“ Old Equitable” for £1,500 at his death, 
which occurred in 1922 at the age of 68 
The Society paid £3,034 10s., while the 


total premiums received were only £1,554, 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 
No Shareholders 


No Cemmission 





get this, ook 
ool 


means much to the Book: 
lover. It effectively solves 
the problem of the growing 
library. 

Illustrated from real photo 
graphs, it makes clear the reason 
for the unique popularity of the 
: : — Oxford Sectional Bockcases; 
explains their wide adaptability, design and workmanship, and suggests the 
most economical combinations, proving them the least expensive of all. 
We strongly suggest a personal call at our London Agents—Dulau & Co, 
Ltd., 34/36 Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, W.—or early application for 
above brochure. 


WILLIAM BAKER & CO., LTD., 
Sole Proprictors and Manufacturers, 
1/2 THE BROAD, OXFORD. 


Ne better coay heap Gov 





SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Ss 














THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and_ the Hair," 
“Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” & 


“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 


“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.”—T7he Guardian. 


“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Jedical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road 
Belgravia, London, S.W. 1. 
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THE ls. 6d. net. 


"“CORNHILL 


#15 of specially high literary character.”—Daily Telegraph, 
ROUND THB EASEL: SOME MEMORIES OF A PORTRAIT 
~~” pAINTER—IL. ; By Edwin A. Ward. 
RUSKIN’S ECONOMICS. By J. A. R. Marriott. 
\PTER THE WAR: A POEM. sy T. H. H. Allard. 
ILS N'ONT QUE DE L’AME: AN ESSAY ON BIRD MIND. 
Vi By Julian Huxley. 
A SHORT STORY. 
By Boyd Cable. 
EPISODES OF AFRICAN HUNTING. 
By J. Stevenson Hamilton. 
A FANTASY. By J. M. Reid. 
By O. G. S. Crawford. 
$y Maud Hallam Roberts. 
AN INDIAN YARN. 
By Shelland Bradley. 
WINTER SPORTS: SOME HOLIDAY JOTTINGS. By L. H. 
BEAUMARCHAIS. By Maurice Hewlett. 
LITERARY ACROSTICS.—II. 


DISCOVERY 


A MONTHLY POPULAR JOURNAL OF KNOWLEDGE 


Edited by EDWARD LIVEING, B.A. 
Scientific Adviser: A. S. RUSSELL, D.Se. 
“The monthly journal ‘ Discovery’ is a sort of war correspondent of peace- 


time. 
where science is gaining hard-fought ground.”—Manchester Guardian. 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 





JOHN'S SON AND JOHNNIE’S SON: 
\ LUCKY WEEK: 


\MARYLLIS AND THE KING : 
MEDLEVAL FORESTS. 
FLORENTINE FANCIES. 
CONCERNING FISHES : 





iprrortaL Notes. 
PLANTS AS TRAVELLERS. By Prof. A. C. Seward. 
ISTUTANKHAMON BURIED IN THE NEWLY DISCOVERED Tomb ? By Prof. T. E. Peet. 
GEOLOGICAL RESULTS OF THE ‘ QUEST’ EXPEDITION. By G. Vibert Douglas. 
Some Types oP ENGLISH PLACE-NAMES, By Prof. Allen Mawer. 
BALL GAMES IN ANCIENT GREECE. By S..C. Casson. 
FILTER-PASSERS, By R. J. V. Pulvertaft. 
Mopery INpusTRIES, I. CEMENT MANUFACTURE ALONG THE HUMBER. 

Reviews OF Books, 
Books RECEIVED. 


ILLUSTRATED 18, net MONTHLY. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 











THE APRIL ISSUE NOW READY. 


BLACK WOOD'S 
MAGAZINE 


| MAGAZINE 
LITERARY STANDARD 
POLITICAL 


and - 


IMPERIAL | 
| GENERAL READING 


Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can 
have “ Blackwood’s Magazine” sent Post 
Free for 30/- yearly, or 15/- for six months. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
45. George Street, Edinburgh; 





UIDE 
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SOMO mim] 














37 Paternoster Row, London. 








toes rioant Everest, The Reconnaissance, 
Miscellaneous Studies, 6s. ; 
y a seen from the Aspects 
© how), post free, 2s.; Brugsch’s Egypt under the Pharaohs, 2 vols., 1881, 30s. : 
Frazer's Golden Bo 
; ugh, 12 vols., £6 15s. : 
Bowe, eat, de Luxe, £5 10s. : y 








OOKS.—y illari’s Life and Times of Machiavelli, 2 vols., 1892, 

<s.; Westminster Cathedral, with 160 illus., 2 vols., new copies, 63s. for 
Edit. de Luxe, only 200 done, £5 5s, : 
3 Pater’s Works, Plato and Platonism, 6s. : 
Marius, 2 vols., 11s. 6d.; The Great Pyramid of Ghizeh. 
of Symbolism and Metaphysic (of great interest 


ntiquity of Man, 10s. 6d. : 


estine I] ; 


; Who's Who, new 1922, 22s. post free ; 
Gautier’s Works, “ Mad de Maupin,” &c., 


ted, 4 vols., 203., cost £4 48 


; Irving’s Book of Remarkable Criminals, 6s. ; 100,000 


It fetches to us laymen at homie the exciting news from the various fronts | 


| 








Steck, —Edward Baker's Great Bookshop, John Bright St., Birmingham, 


4 I XK TH Century and After 
April 1923 Number 

CONTENTS : 
THE AFTERMATH OF IGNORANCE. 


GENERAL Srr GEorGE Aston, K.C.B. 


COMPETITION AND WAR. By Arruvur Casprrsz. 





By Masor- 


THE WORKERS AND THE GREEK SPIRIT. By 
H. W. Hovusrnotp. 
THE GREAT EXPERIMENT OF JOURNALISM. By 


Captain R. A. Scorr-James, M.C. 


PROPAGANDA, EVIL AND GOOD. 
J. R. G. WReErorp. 


INDIA IN THE BALANCE. 
C.S.1., C.LE. 


TRELAND TO-DAY. By Cyrit Fatts. 

EDGAR ALLAN POE. By J. Lewis MILiicay. 
RACINE AND SOME CRITICS. By Francis Brrrett. 
BIRDS OF THE TUNISIAN SAHARA. By Josrpu 


I. S. WaHrraker. 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT IN TROPICAL AFRICA 


By Tue Ricut Hon. Lorp Raa@ian. 

HOUSING AND RENTS. By Joun R. Remer, M.P. 

CURRENCY AND PRICES. By Tue Ricur How, 
Lorp VERNON. 

AIR POWER. By Squapron-Leaper A. A. 
M.C., D.F.C., R.A.F. 

EARLY DAYS ON THE AISNE. 


Satmon, D.S.O. 


THE CULT OF PESSIMISM. 


By Reyne t 


By Sim Henry Suarp, 


WALSER, 
By Cartan H. M. B. 


By Cartan E. C. Cox, 





CONSTABLE: London Bombay Sydney. 3s. net. 


SCIENCE PROGRESS 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF SCIENTIFIC 
THOUGHT, WORK, AND _ AFFAIRS. 


Edited by SIR RONALD ROSS, K.C.B., F.R.S. 

171 Pages. APRIL, 1923. 6s. net, 

RECENTEF ADVANCES IN SCIENCE: Pure MatHematics; 
AsTRONOMY; METEOROLOGY; PHysitcs; PHystcaL CHEMISTRY ; 
OrGANIC CHEMISTRY; GEOLOGY; CRYSTALLOGRAPHY; BoTany; 
PLant PuysioLocy; Zootocy ; ENroMoLoGy; ANTHROPOLOGY } 
MEDICINE, 

ARTICLES: Tue Britisu Ectrrst Expepition to CHRISTMAS 
Istanp. By H. Spencer Jones, M.A., B.Sc.; THe Ox1pation 
or Cane Sucar sy Nitric Acip. By F, D. Carraway, 
F.R.S.; Tue Curt cr tHe Trivopites. By J. A. GRENVILLE 
Core, D.Sc., F.R.S.; Time-RELATIONS IN AMPHIBIAN MEtTA- 
MORPHOSIS, WITH SOME GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. By JuLian 
Huxtey, M.A. 

POPULAR SCIENCE: Tue 
By Herzert Mace, F.E.S. 

NOTES. 

ESSAYS: Tue Doctrine or Lunar SyMPaAtuy. 
Grecory, B.Sc. 

REVIEWS OF 41 BOOKS. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. INDEX TO VOL. XVII. (1922-1923). 

LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. APRIL, 1923. 

THE CINDERELLA OF LITERATURE. By Grorcr Moore. 
THE REBIRTH OF GERMAN UNITY. By Maxwetr H. H. 
GERMAN COAL DELIVERIES UNDER THE TREATY 
VERSAILLES. By W. R. Heatrey, O.B.E. 
WHEN FRANCE INFLATED. By Francts Griporz, 
THE NEW JAPAN. By Duprey Heatucore. 
A GLIMPSE AT AMERICA. By Harotn Sprenper. 
THE TERCENTENARY OF THE FIRST FOLIO. 
By W. Barrry Keupriina, 
SHAKESPEARE’S WORKSHOP. By W. J. Lawrence. 
THE CONSERVATIVE PROGRAMME: A FURTHER SUGGESTION, 
. By Antuony M. Lupovicr 
THE POSITION OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
Ae By W. Prermewan, M.D., F.R.C.S, 
THE SILENT SECTARIES. By T. H. S. Escort. 
. TROTSKY: A PEN PORTRAIT. . H. Bruce Locxnart. 
Y OF THE DILETTANTI. By Mxs. Artuur Harteg 
i wer 3 te gis By W. A. Darvincton. 

E SCOVE ES IN EGYPT. By Dr. H. R. Hatz, 
WHAT IS EDUCATION? f ° Bascevocas. alla 
CURRENT LITERATURE. By S. M. Extis. 

CORRESPONDENCE: THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
By Sire A. C. Mackenzim 
LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Limited 





EVOLUTION OF THE CATERPILLAR, 


By Josuva G 
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Chapman & Hall’s Spring List, 1923. 





General Literature 
The America of 1923 


HAIL COLUMBIA 
By W.L. GEORGE. 12s. 6d. net 


Of which The Sunday Times writes :—‘ One of 
the best books about America that it has been my 
good fortune to read in recent years... . 
Mr. George has sketched an amazingly true 
picture of a country about which most of his 
compatriots know too little . . . he has dis- 
covered the real America ... this stimulating 
book.” 

The Times:—“ Extraordinarily vivid. . .. A 
book remarkable for the number of its dis- 
criminate enthusiasms,” 


POLLY: An Opera (2nd Edit.) 


The Sequel to “ The Beggar's Opera.” 


By Mr. GAY & CLIFFORD BAX 
Boards, 3s. net. Paper, 2s. 6d. net. 
The text of Gay’s “Polly” as rewritten and 
adapted by Mr. Clifford Bax for Nigel Playfair’s 
production at the Kingsway Theatre. About 
two-thirds of the play is entirely new, and Mr. 
Bax’s dialogue and lyrics have given new life to 
a dramatic derelict. 


LINE By EJ. SULLIVAN 
Author of “The Art of Illustration.” 
With many Illustrations, 

Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 
A Study of the art of draughtsmanship which 
will be not only of immense service to the art 
student, but will teach the layman how to 

appreciate great art. 


DANTE AND HIS 


INFLUENCE 
By THOMAS NELSON PAGE 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net 
A human study of a great poet by the late United 
States Ambassador in Rome. 


END PAPERS 
By BERNARD LINTOT 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 
Who is Bernard Lintot, the engaging contro- 
versialist whose contributions to the Press have 
caused so much pleasure, annoyance, and discus- 
sion? It is a question that literary London has 
more than once asked itself and been denied an 
answer. The secret has been well kept, and no 
doubt the search will be reopened when 
Chapman & Hall publish next month a collec- 
tion of his essays under the title of “Ind 
Papers.” 








Fiction. 7s. 6d. net 


Shortly, T 
HE 


HOPEFUL JOURNEY 
By BEATRICE KEAN SEYMOUR 


THE BACK SEAT 
By GB. STERN 








NOBODY KNOWS 
By DOUGLAS GOLDRING 


“Mr. Goldring has set out to be entertaining, 
He has certainly succeeded. This is a story that 
wanted writing.”—Times Lit. Supp. 

“The most interesting novel I have read for 
many menths.”—W. L. George. 

“Nobody Knows and nobody cares.”’—S. P. B, 
Mais. 


SPEED THE PLOUGH 
By MARY BUTTS 


“Miss Butts has a manner of her own in telling 
a story that is sometimes effective, always 
singular. . . . She has the gift of a very active 
imagination, of a vigilant eye, and of a pene- 
a and descriptive phrase.’ "—Times Lit, 


Supp. 


GRASS of PARNASSUS 
By MARY FULTON 


“ Viola is always lovable. She is one of the fair, 
frail women that men love and either forsake or 
die for .., a strong piece of work.”—Glasgow 
Herald, 


CLENT’S WAY 
By C. C and E. M. MOTT 


“The Mott combination is a power to be 
reckoned with. It is quite time that they were 
better known.”—Daily Express. 


COLLEAGUES: A Novel 
Without a Man 
By GERALDINE WAIFE 


“Tt is a book that certainly holds attention and 
awakens surmise.” —Observer. 





Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 11 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 
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